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THE EXILED MOUNTAINEER. 
(From the French of Chéteaubriand.) 


How sweet the menaey of that spot of earth, 
The happy fatherland that gave me birth! 
Sister, they never knew, those early days, 
One thrill of dearth. 
My France, my country! thy remembrance stays 
By me always! 


My sister, can it be thou hast forgot 

The happy fireside of our humble cot; 

And how our aged mother, sitting there 
In that dear spot, 

Embraced us while we kissed her silver hair — 
A. reckless pair ? 


The castle ’neath whose walls, long, long ago, 
The ripples of the river used to flow; 
Or that gray tower where, at early morn, 
In accents low 
The matin-bell the worshippers would warn 
Of day reborn? 


Mind’st thou the tranquil lakelet’s face so blue, 
O’er which in summer days the swallows flew; 
The breeze which pliant osiers stooped to shun, 
The gorgeous hue 
We saw emblazoning the setting sun 
When day was done ?+ , 


Ah, who will give my loved ones back to me— 
My forest oaks, my mountain scenery? 
Their recollection chastens all my days, 
And will not flee : 
For still, my fatherland, thy vision stays 


By me always. 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 


POETRY AND PROPER NAMES. 
( Zhe former assisting you to pronounce the latter.) 


THERE dwelt an old cobbler at Bromley, 
And he had a daughter so comely, 
That, though he was poor, 
And Snooks for name bore, 
That name she relinquished for CHOLMONDE- 
LEY. 


A small barber shaved for a penny; 

His shop was the pride of Kilkenny. 
He hung out his pole 
Along with a scroll, 

Whereon was inscribed ABERGAVENNY. 


A school was for boys kept at E’sham, 
By one who knew not how to teach ’em; 
Yet his line he could trace 
To a generous race. 
This poor pedagogue called himself BEAv- 
CHAMP, 


There is choice of a great many large banks, 
For those with their money who charge banks. 
And one I would trust 
With the whole of my “dust,” 





Need I say, it is yours MESSRS, MARJORIBANKS, 


THE EXILED MOUNTAINEER, ETC. 


A soldier may genius or dunce be; 
But either can slain only once be, 
As one was whose name 
Is worthy of fame; 
That hero of Waterloo, PoNsoNBY. 
Punch. 


NEAR THE END. 


O THE wild days of youth! the dear dead days! 

Dark are the lights and all the chorus dumb, 

And -_ and faintly through the gath’ring 
aze 

Of this sad twilight time thin echoes come, 

And wand’ring voices haunt the glimmering 
ways. 


Sitting alone in these last empty years, 
Life, starved and dwindled, tells its old tales 
o’er, 

And, like a wind, the Past sings in mine ears, 
And, like a wind, goes by. Alas! no more 
For me the glad green Spring of smiles and 

tears! 


Oft from the dreamland of the Long Ago, 
Pale faces seek me with their eager eyes, 

And fain I’d follow them, and fain would know, 
How fares it with them ’neath the starless 


skies 
That brood above the silent shades below. 


Brave souls and beautiful! to what forlorn 
Mute fields of Death’s cold kingdom are ye 
passed ? 
O dreary Death, that hath nowhere forborne, 
To pluck earth’s fairest flowers and o’ercast 
Sweet scents and colours with relentless scorn! 


Ah me! A little while the evening light 
Shall linger wanly in the western sky : 
A little while before my falt’ring sight 
The pallid day shall glimmer ere it die. 
Then, dumbly-dark, shall fall all-ending night. 
All The Year Round. 





LIFE’S LITTLE DAY. 


Hopes, like dew-drops, pearl its morning, 
Airy visions, fancies gay; 

Soon they fade, youth’s dreamland scorning, 
Purpose grows as grows the day. 


Work and toil come swiftly, aching 
Brows, tired hands, and riven hearts; 

And the soul weds Right, forsaking 
Pleasure’s wiles for tears and smarts, 


Onwards creep long twilight shadows; 
Fairest suns must seek the West; 
Glories die from flower-bright meadows, 
Then comes night, and with it Rest. 
Chambers’ Journal. 
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_ From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE STORY OF THE DEATH OF THOMAS, 
EARL OF STRAFFORD. a.p. 1641. 





As our story is not based on mere sur- 
mise, or on the comparison of one re- 
ceived account with another, but is what 


IT needs some courage to tell again the | may be called “ self-contained ” and self- 


oft-told story of the death of the Earl of 
Strafford ; by an easy stretch of memory 


twenty-two narratives describing the clos- | 


ing months of that statesman’s life may 
be reckoned up. And though these many 
story-tellers vary in ability, from Macau- 
lay to Oldmixon, and though according 
to some Strafford was both “good and 
great,” and to others “that wicked Earl,” 
still all so far agree, that they ascribe his 
death to the overpowering authority of 
Pym and his associates, all ascribe the 
passage through the House of Lords of 
the Attainder Bill to threats from a Lon- 
don mob; all aver that Charles I. did 
what he could to save his minister. In- 
stead, however, of attempting another 
version of Stratford’s trial, and with abso- 
lute indifference about his guilt, we pro- 
pose to show that these two-and-twenty 
narratives are throughout untrue, that 
the impeachment of Strafford was a fail- 
ure, his Attainder Bill a blunder, and 
that his condemnation by the Upper 
House was due solely to the King ; that 
he, and he alone, brought death on his 
faithful servant. 

Our story is not a pleasant one; it is 
not agreeable to an Englishman to tar- 
nish the renown of the “popular party” 
in the Long Parliament, or to add gloom 
to the shadows upon the character of 
Charles I. It is distressing to think that 
such a man as Strafford fell before the 
intrigues of those “old subtle foxes “he 
justly called “the Court vermin.” Still 
this is the impression forced on us, almost 
against our will, by a long-continued 
study of all the authorities at the Rolls 
Office and in the British Museum, both 
in MS. and in print, relating to the years 
1639-41; and arising especially from the 
examination of diaries which Sir S. 
D’Ewes and his brother note-takers in 
Parliament scribbled on their knees, 
descriptive of events which took place 
before their eyes.* 


* Among these authorities I include “A Brief and 
Perfect Relation of the Trial of Thomas, Earl of 
Strafford.” Though published in 1647, evidently this 


| Supported, we shall not contradict, step 
i by step, the statements of our predeces- 
sors, or show how they are misled ; nor 
shall we venture on a minute investiga- 
tion into the King’s motives as regards 
Strafford. First shall be exhibited — and 
it must be at some length —the true po- 
|Sition occupied by the popular party 
between November 11, 1640, and May 12, 
1641, the dates of Strafford’s arrest and 
execution ; then it will be shown that the 
Attainder Bill but increased the chances 
of his safety; and then, that the King’s 
actions, dictated by Strafford’s enemies, 
overthrew all prospect of his escape, at 
the very time when his acquittal was con- 
fidently expected. 

A false impression has been created 
about the opening scene of this tragedy. 
King Charles, it must be remembered, 
renewed in 1640 his attempt to force the 
Scottish nation to a conformity in Church 
government, and the failure of that at- 
tempt must be recalled: the royal army 
being stationed in Yorkshire, and the 
English frontier wholly unguarded, the 
Scottish army advanced, defeated a 
small body of our troops at Newburn, oc- 
cupied Newcastle, and all the northern 
counties. This took place in August. 
September was spent in negotiation ; the 
Long Parliament was summoned; and 
on the 26th of October a cessation of 
arms between England and Scotland being 
agreed to, the final settlement of peace 
was adjourned to London. During this 
lull in public events Strafford returned 
to his Yorkshire home—‘“ Old Went- 
worth Woodhouse.” He was full of gen- 
eral anxiety, he noticed the “rare art 
and malice” of the Earl of Bristol and 
his other associates, and their evident 


pamphlet was written in 1641, and by one in the Earl’s 
service. This Relation is the stock from which the 
compilers of the State 1° ‘als, and of Rushworth’s and 
Nalson’s Collections, drew their narratives: passages 
from it are inserted in Heylin’s Laud, and Ratcliffe’s 
Memoirs of Strafford; this Relation is, in fact, the 
sole origin of all the descriptions of the closing scenes 
of that statesman’s life. Reference will be made to it 
as, Narrative, 1647. 
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intention to make him the scapegoat for 
the wide-spread misery of the year 1640. 
He also was aware of the fierce malignity 
of his enemies, and apprehensive about 
“the great matters ” against him they ex- 
pected to hear “out of Ireland;” and 
though unwilling to leave Yorkshire, not 
because he dreaded quitting the shelter 
of the army, but because he wished to 
fulfil the duty there entrusted to him; 
still, according to his own description, he 
was “hastened up ” to London, by fellow- 
councillors whom he evidently distrusted. 
But he never, it would seem, shrank from 
meeting his adversaries ; certainly he was 
not ordered up from Yorkshire by the 
King. He was sent for to correct a blun- 
der made by the Lord Keeper, told “ that 
there was a great want” of him at West- 
minster, and that if he “had been there 
that folly had not been committed.” And 
his last impression was one of cheerful- 
ness, he thought that “to the best of my 
judgment, we gain much rather than lose. 
... The Irish business is past, and 
better than I expected, their proofs being 
scant.... All will be well, and every 
hour gives more hope than the other.” * 
These are Strafford’s words and feel- 
ings, expressed in a letter written the 
very night before he quitted Yorkshire 
for London, to his intimate friend, Sir. G. 
Ratcliffe ; and they make it impossible to 
believe the statements of the sham-con- 
temporary chronicler, who asserts that 
the Earl was forced by the King to place 
himself within the power of his enemies, 
and that he journeyed to London expect- 
ing certain death, trusting for safety to 
his monarch’s solemn pledge. This gives 
a far more picturesque idea for an open- 
ing chapter in Strafford’s impeachment 
than the reality, which was that he quit- 
ted the army reluctantly “but not very 
unwillingly ;” that he came up in good 
hope, merely on the call of his official 
colleagues. The object of the invention, 
however, is plain: it is to create the feel- 
ing, that from the very beginning Straf- 
ford foresaw the scaffold, and looked to 
the King alone as his protector. 


* Letter to Sir G. Ratcliffe, begun November 5, and 
ended Sunday, November 8, 1640. Ratcliffe Corre- 
spondence, 214-223. 
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| And so again, to create the impression 

that unthinking haste and over-masterful 
| power governed Parliament at the very 
outset of Strafford’s trial, we are told that 
Pym, rising suddenly from his seat in the 
House of Commons, the doors being 
locked, drove them, by a long-continued 
blast of invective directed against the 
Earl, to accuse him of high treason: and 
that the Lords were surprised, by equal 
rapidity of action, into his committal. 
The Commons, in truth, acted on pro- 
ceedings extending over four days, and 
on the report of a select committee.* 
They even prefaced the impeachment at 
the bar of the Upper House by a previ- 
ous message, “touching things against 
the Earl of Strafford.”+ Nor had that 
charge been justified by an enumeration 
of his “high and imperious actions in 
England and Ireland,” and his “ passion- 
ate advices:”{ that was expressly re- 
served. The accusation was founded on 
“my Lord Mountnorris his cause, and 
papists suffered in England to increase 
under arms.”§ These were the sole 
charges: the first was an act of severity, 
perhaps of injustice, committed in 1635 
upon a subordinate in the Irish Govern- 
ment; the second, as might be expected 
from its vague character, was “set aside ” 
in Westminster Hall. 

Strafford, then, was, on the 11th of No- 
vember, 1640, impeached of high treason, 
on the deliberate verdict of Parliament, 
for actions which, supposing they were 
crimes, certainly were not treasons. But 
these petty charges were only the excuse 
for his arrest. He was, in truth, placed 
at the bar that day as the author of the 
quarrel between the King and his people, 
of the dissolution of the Short Parlia- 
ment, the injuries caused by the prepara- 
tions for war with Scotland, and of the 
disasters of that war. On him was 
charged England’s disgraceful defeat by 


* So little was secrecy attempted, that Sir W. Penny- 
man, an intimate friend of Strafford’s, was placed upon 
this Committee, November 7, 1640. D’ Ewes, Harleian 
MSS. (162), 4. 

+t Nov. 11. 1640. D’ Ewes, Harleian MSS. (162), pp. 


5, 6. 

"+ Clarendon, ed. 1838, p. 73. 

§ November 11, 1640. D’Ewes, Harleian MSS. 
(162), 4-7- 
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the Scots, the shame that this disgrace 
rested unavenged, and the triumphant oc- 
cupation of our northern counties by a 
hated and despised invader. 

But if Straford came to London trust- 
ing that nothing more would be heard 
from Ireland, not fearing a capital charge, 
and not relying on any special promise of 
protection from his master ; and if, when 
he appeared in the House of Lords, he 
was suddenly arrested on the charge of 
high treason, a charge based on no proof 
at all, but entertained because he was 
odious to the community, then it will be 
felt, that as time went on, when the tale 
of all his evil acts and thoughts against 

‘our three nations had been told, that the 

fate of that “wicked Earl” was certain. 
This is the natural expectation: the con- 
trary, however, was the fact. He was in 
March “favoured by not a few” among 
the men who impeached him in Novem- 
ber on such trivial charges, and by a 
“great party in the Upper House ;” and 
he was regarded by a large and influen- 
tial mass of his fellow countrymen with 
admiration and regard.* Such was the 
power of the man, and the force of cir- 
cumstances. The attack on him was 
foiled : the blow directed against him re- 
turned upon his accusers. Their strength, 
and then their weakness, to place this 
fact before our readers, must be esti- 
mated with precision. And this estimate, 
as it has never been attempted before, 
must be set out in full. 

Strafford’s accusers, at the outset of 
their “great business,” derived assist- 
ance from that blast of popular wrath 
which sent him to prison ; and then turn- 
ing to more material aid, they had under 
their thumb that most important witness, 
Sir H. Vane, the Secretary of State. In 
that capacity, obeying the King’s com- 
mands, immediately after the dissolution 
of the Short Parliament, he signed war- 
rants, under which messengers searched 
the rooms, even the coat pockets of Pym 
and Hampden, and carried off their pa- 
pers. And though Hampden lost by this 


* Earl of Strafford Characterized. Written dur- 
ing April 1641. Somers’ Tracts, iv. 231; May’s His- 


tory of the Parliament, 62. 
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seizure only some letters,* and Pym a 
trunk full of parliamentary journals 
“which can do him little hurt” ;f still 
Vane had committed a breach of parlia- 
mentary privilege, punishable, perhaps by 
a fine, certainly by imprisonment. And, 
“as Mr. Speaker had the warrants,” t 
that punishment might be both swift and 
heavy. At any moment Vane might be 
taken from the Treasury Bench in the 
House, and placed at its Bar; and then 
where would be the “daily diet” from 
the Court he drew for his household, as 
Secretary of State, and his fees and offi- 
cial gains? And hence arose that te- 
nacity of memory, as well may be sup- 
posed, which enabled Vane, unlike the 
rest of his fellow-councillors, to prove at 
the trial Strafford’s suggestion to the 
King —that by the Irish army England 
might be reduced to obedience. 

Willing helpers, also, to the work in 
Westminster Hall, were found among 
Strafford’s subordinates in the Irish Gov- 
ernment, greedy to profit by his downfall. 
They furnished, accurately penned, the 
charge that he quartered soldiers on 
peaceable subjects, to starve them into 
submission to his decrees. This offence 
ultimately secured his conviction; the 
exulting words of the draftsmen on their 
completion of that article, “ now the bird 
is our own,” § were fully justified. 

And from some members of the’ House 
of Lords co-operation against Strafford 
might be expected; for their pecuniary 
interest was bound up with his fate. To 
stay the advance of the victorious Scots 
during the last September, an immediate 
loan from the City of 200,000/. had been 
required ; and the Earl of Bristol, and a 
few other members of the Great Council 
of Peers, were constrained to give the se- 
curity of their bonds for repayment of 
the loan.|| Whilst Strafford was in pris- 
on they were free from anxiety; but he 


‘at large, amid the altered circumstances 


* Lambeth Library was thus enriched by MSS. No. 
1030, 108. Bishop William’s Rememébrances to Mr. 
Hampden. 

+ Newsletter, May 12, 1640. Rolls Office. Clarene 
don, ed. 1839, 77- 

t Com. Fourn., ii. 26. 

§ Ratcliffe Correspondence, 232. 

| Rushworth, iii. 1281. 











454 THE STORY OF 
that might arise, those bonds would cer- 
tainly assume a most unpleasant aspect. 
And it is a singular conjuncture of events 
to find that the Commons voted a resolu- 
tion pledging the State to repay that loan 
for which the Peers had bound them- 
selves, on the very day which witnessed 
the passage of the Attainder Bill through 
the Upper House.* 

For help outside the walls of Parlia- 
ment, Strafford’s opponents would rely 
on that “sink of all the ill-humour of the 
kingdom,” the City of London. Were it 
needed, an effectual hold was placed on 
the then Lord Mayor, because he, as 
Sheriff, was mixed up in one of the worst 
cases of oppression committed by the 
Star Chamber Court ;¢ but the hatred of 
his community against Strafford needed 
no stimulus. The bench of aldermen did 
not forget their appearance before the 
King’s Council during the previous au- 
tumn, or who it was that “burst out” 
with the proposal “to hang up some of 
them.” And the whole City was moved 
by the alarming change that had come 
over the Tower of London. Hitherto 
unarmed: now “sakers and basiliscs ” 
pointed from the battlements against 
London Bridge and Tower Street ; case 
and round shot lay heaped on the bat- 
teries ; soldiers kept guard behind earth- 
baskets and planks set with pikes, with 
“granadoes, dark-fire beacons, spoons, 
and lynstocks,” ready to hand.{ Even 
while Parliament was sitting, the men 
were seen “ training cannon” and mount- 
ing “many other guns ” upon the Tower 
walls.§ 

These ominous appearances were as- 
cribed to Strafford; and rumour played 
its part to confirm this impression. 
Somebody declared that he heard that 
London would shortly be battered down, 
and another that his master Strafford 
““would subdue the City.” || And the 
City could make its resentment felt ; as 
sole money-holder it was an estate in 
the realm equal in power to Parliament. 

All the helpers on which Pym and his 
associates could rely have been men- 
tioned save two; the King was one — the 
other, themselves; they were “the in- 
flexible party,” this was the title they 





.. * May8, 1641. Com. Yourn. ii. 139; D’ Ewes, Har- 
leian MSS. (164), 1,003. 
t Dr. Leighton’s Case, orders for his reparation. 

Com. Fourn. ii. 12 

ob cial Minutes, Ootober 10 and 20, 1640. Rolls 

ce. 

( § November 11, 1640. D’Ewes, Harleian MSS. 

162), 5- ; 
I Somers? Tracts, iv. 210; D’ Ewes, Harleian MSS. 
(162), 5. 
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bore then,* nor will the justice of that 
name be doubted now, after a description 
of the forces which opposed them. 

As the very groundwork of their policy, 
they were compelled to draw on them- 
selves odium, to resist popular instincts, 
even to inflict injury on their country- 
men. For they were driven to make 
common cause with the Scotch invaders ; 
and to procure the postponement of their 
claims till after Strafford’s trial. On 
these terms alone could be obtained the 
protection of the Scottish army, and the 
checkmate which it placed on the royal 
forces afforded the sole chance of ob- 
taining the offender’s trial. But this was 
a policy offensive to national feeling, and 
productive both of serious danger, and 
of positive injury to the country. To 
keep the Covenanters in England, peace 
could not be concluded between us and 
Scotland. We had to endure the sight 
of a victorious enemy upon our soil, liv- 
ing on us, threatening us, humiliating us, 
and causing protracted anxiety during a 
most anxious time. And this debatable 
time of strife was full of imminent risk ; 
the conquering army had to be opposed 
by our army, the one stationed over 
against the other; temptation to out- 
break of hostility was constant, a ready 
field was opened to the intriguer against 
the State. 

Much pecuniary injury, also, was in- 
flicted by that policy upon us. As neither 
army could be disbanded till Strafford 
was dispatched, the cost of 80,000/. a 
month ¢ must be incurred for the pay and 
maintenance of those “foreign con- 
temned” troops and of our own army, 
hardly less obnoxious ; and this, though 
the king’s debts were “huge,” the mili- 
tary arrears daily on the increase, and 
the royal navy absolutely non-existent, 
though panic of foreign invasion then 
was rife, even beyond our power of fel- 
low-feeling. These distracted times, also, 
had paralyzed the industry of England ; 
the condition of the northern counties 
was pitiable, owing to the brutality and 
pillage of our troops, and to exactions 
from the hungry Scot. And the cry ofa 
distressed people naturally provoked the 
demand to get rid of the invader either 
in peace or & war; a proposal that de- 
stroyed the prospects of the “inflexible 
party.” Nor could they, in place of the 
tempting hope of seeing “wholesome 
days again,” or of the gratification of re- 


* Strafford Characterized ; Somers’ Tracts, iv. 232. 
t Clarendon, ed. 1839, 113. 
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venge, set Strafford at the bar of trial. 
This they could not do; time every way 
fought against them. 

In the first place, that sight was pre- 
vented by the “great concurrence of 
business ” in Parliament, concerning “ the 
very being of three kingdoms.” To us, 
an over-burthened Legislature is an ac- 
customed evil. Not so to Englishmen 
of 1641. Parliament, then, was a won- 
der-working machine, able to do every- 
thing all at once; and they demanded 
instant judgment on many an offender 
besides Strafford, and instant attention 
to many a matter besides his trial. 

Obedient to their command, the Com- 
mons called before their bar, one arch- 
bishop, and two bishops, one lord-keeper, 
and six judges, one Secretary of State 
and many minor officials. That band of 
human locusts, the “ thievish projectors,” 
was dispersed, who withheld from thirsty 
English souls their wine, blistered wo- 
men’s fingers by execrable soap, and who, 
by monopolizing the sale of cloth, hides, 
salt, gold lace, and even pins, had 
“marked and sealed the people from 
head to foot.” Monstrous _inflictions, 
like the Courts of High Commission, and 
the Star Chamber, were abolished, and 
reparation made to the victims of those 
tribunals. The Commons, also, were 
obliged to meet that ever-growing diffi- 
culty, the supply of money, to protect the 
State by passing the Triennial Parlia- 
ments Bill and to conciliate those most 
importunate suitors, the men of Scot- 
land. 

And this mass of business, obstructed 
by party passion, dead-weighted by for- 
malities, was also delayed by that odd un- 
certainty of action inherent to any large 
collection of men. Then, as now, the 
Commons made holiday when work was 
most needed; and one day’s “dis- 
course” was stopped because “the Earl 
of Strafford came in his barge to the Up- 
per House from the Tower and divers 
ran to the east windows of the House, 
who, with them that sat by, looked out 
at the said windows, and opened them ; 
and others quitted their seats with noise 
and tumult ;” and anoth@r sitting was in 
like manner broken off, in the very crisis 
of national anxiety, because “such num- 
bers” preferred “the play-houses and 
bowling-alleys ” to the committee of Sup- 

ly.* 

Much delay also arose from the very na- 


D’ Ewes, Har- 


* February 17, and April 27, 1641. 
f 2335 (164), 99% 


leian MSS. (161 
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ture of the impeachment. Strafford was ac- 
cused of high treason, on the ground that 
he had attempted the overthrow of the 
Constitution itself ; and the proof of this 
charge lay in showing that his words and 
actions, during fourteen years of public 
life, tended to that end. But of the chief 
portion of his career, his accusers ab- 
solutely knew nothing. Nobody could 
leave Ireland without official license ; 
and so the women his officers maltreated 
to enforce his system for the manufac- 
ture of yarn, the farmers pillaged by his 
soldiers, and the landowners he had 
ousted, could not make heard their 
wrongs till the ports were opened. And 
consequently the articles of impeach- 
ment were modelled and re-modelled ; 
and though the draftsmen met early, and 
sat up late,* the book of 200 sheets of 
paper containing a catalogue of Straf- 
ford’s crimes was not delivered to the 
House of Lords until January 30. And 
even then, eight weeks passed away be- 
fore the trial began. The defendant’s re- 
plies were received and considered ; re- 
peated conferences took place to settle 
both the essentials and formalities of 
procedure, such as the legal aid allowed 
to the accused, an important question 
whether or no the Commons might wear 
their hats, or be uncovered, and the time 
and place for the tribunal. 

Before the trial began, delay — and the 
irritation and anxiety it» provoked — 
soured the minds of men. “ Impatient 
people ” were turned against Parliament, 
and the House of Commons against the 
Lords ; whilst Strafford’s friends became 
“insolently confident.” ¢ This discontent 
was the more bitter because that delay 
had not been anticipated. Dispatch was 
to the interest of the nation, therefore the 
dispatch of Strafford, the dispersion of 
the armies, and the pacification of the 
Scots, were events expected in quick suc- 
cession. Baillie, their Commissioner, at 
the close of February hoped to see Kil- 
winning “in a little time”; and Uvedale 
expected a relief from the unpleasant 
post of Army Treasurer to a bankrupt 
Treasury, at the very beginning of that 
month.t 

And so reasonable a hope was hard to 
extinguish. When the trial at last began, 
“some thought that the process would be 
short,” § but the mere hearing of evidence 
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consumed a fortnight: and every day in 
Westminster Hall revealed more clearly 
the disposition of the Lords to protract 
the proceedings. On the fourth sitting 
of the impeachmant, D’Ewes was “as- 
tonished at the many delays of this day,” 
and urged that Strafford should be com- 
pelled to “avoid impertinences ” ; indig- 
nation, also, was expressed at the readi- 
ness the Lords showed to discuss every 
point of order he raised, adjourning for 
that purpose, from the hall to their own 
chamber.* 

And as the trial began, so it went on: 
an article expected to take half an hour, 
occupied the whole day ; another sitting 
was cut short by one of those unseason- 
able adjournments ; another appeal for 
delay, though negatived, consumed an 
hour and a half ; and Strafford came late,t 
and then, evidently a pre-arranged step, 
he did not come at all, sending only his 
“ foot-boy ” to give notice that his master 
was sick in bed.t 

The day of this occurrence, Friday, 
April 9, is a turning point in the story of 
Strafford’s death. The “inflexible party ” 
that afternoon reviewed their position ; 
and it looked most hopeless. All the evi- 
dence they dared to use was exhausted ; 
they had prosecuted or abandoned all 
their charges : every possible method had 
been sought to exhibit Strafford as an 
oppressor, and as the man who worked 
the ruin of his fellow-countrymen by the 
dissolution of Parliaments, by inciting 
the King to war, and by his evil advice. 
But all in vain. Strafford’s insolent non- 
appearance in Westminster Hall proved 
his strong reliance on friendship from 
the House of Lords and on public favour : 
reliance justly placed. The majority of 
the Peers, his judges, were on his side: § 
so was the outside world: the general 
opinion of the criminal by “art and time ” 
was converted from hostility to pity, even 
to admiration. Curses attended Strafford 
through Palace Yard in February; in 
March he received respectful salutations ; 
and the “ Black Tom Tyrant ” of Ireland, 
the “grand apostate,” was “cried up as 
an accomplished instrument of State.” || 





* March 25, 1641. D’Ewes, Harleian MSS. (162), 


359- 

t+ D’Ewes, Harleian MSS. (162), 362, 368; Hus- 
band’s Diurnal, April 8; p. 74; Baillie, i. 319, 328. 

t April 9, 1641. ’ Ewes, Harleian MSS. (162), 416. 

§ “Sir B. Rudyard: that he thinketh the Lords, by 
the notes they have taken, will not judge it treason in 
my Lord of Strafford.’’ April 12, 1641; Gaudy’s notes, 
Add. MSS. 14,827, Brit. Mus. ; Clarendon, ed. 1839, 
96; Heylin’s Laud, 449. 
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The longer the impeachment lasted, the 
more this _— increased : the odi- 
ousness of ransacking a man’s life to 
find cause to put him to death, was en- 
hanced by Strafford’s heroic power both 
of endurance and resistance. To use 
Denham’s words, the trial was a scene 
where 


Private pity strove with public hate, 
Reason with rage, and eloquence with fate; 


and to all appearance pity, reason, and 
eloquence were victorious. It was also 
thought, at that moment, that confidence 
might be placed in the King, and even in 
the Queen. On two occasions, thanks 
from the House of Commons were pro- 
posed to her for “furthering the call of 
the Parliament, and the passing the Tri- 
ennial Bill;”* proposals that signify 
much to those acquainted with the Eng- 
lish mind of 1641. 

And this altered state of public opinion 
affected the position of parties in Parlia- 
ment to a degree that must have troubled 
Pym and his associates. The continu- 
ance of the Treaty with Scotland was 
their mainstay—that abruptly closed, 
and the trial would be closed also — yet 
on that very day, Friday, April 9, defeat 
on that vital question was but narrowly 
avoided. Appeals to national and pecu- 
niary interests must have influenced the 
debate: the “cessation of arms” was 
held up as both dishonourable to the 
Commons, and costly to the Nation, and 
the prolongation of the truce, so naturally 
“disliked and opposed by many,” was 
only carried by a majority of thirty-nine. 

The inflexibility of Strafford’s oppo- 
nents was now tested. IIl-will and odium 
fell, not on him, but on them: they were 
held responsible for the cost of the trial, 
600,000/. — according to the popular esti- 
mate {—for the precious time it had 
wasted, and for the discontent aroused 
against Parliament ; and, after all, they 
had not brought high treason home to 
the criminal ; they had not proved “ the 
hinge upon which that charge was prin- 
cipally to hang:”§ namely Strafford’s 
suggestion to ‘the King in Council that 
England might @e brought to obedience 
by the Irish army. 

One proof, however, of that “ passionate 
advice” for long had been in their pos- 


* February 17, March 15, 1641; D’ Ewes, Harleian 
MSS. (162). 230; (164), 939. 

t N. Tompkins to Sir J. Lambe, April 12, 1641, Rolls 
Office; Com. Fourn. ii. 118. 
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§ Clarendon, ed. 1839, 95- 
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session, the transcript of the notes which 
Vane took down of the deliberations of 
the Council meeting, when that sugges- 
tion was made. hat ‘fatal scrip of 
paper” proved Strafford’s very words, 
that “loose and absolved from all rules 
of Government,” the King might “em- 
ploy here” that army in Ireland to “ re- 
duce this Kingdom.” It also proved the 
time, place, and manner of these “ wicked 
counsels,” that they had provoked discus- 
sion, and that the politic forgetfulness of 
Vane’s fellow-councillors must be near 
akin to perjury.* 

Such a disclosure, affecting both king 
and council, obviously was a last resource, 
not to be used save upon “a case of ne- 
cessity.” That case now they “ con- 
ceived was clear”:  “ Vane’s notes” 
must be exhibited in Westminster Hall. 
Accordingly the managers of the trial, 
when the next day (Saturday, April 10) 
brought the tribunal again together, 
claimed liberty to examine one or two 
witnesses respecting “ the main article of 
their charge touching the Earl of Straf- 
ford’s advices to his Majesty after the 
dissolution of the last Parliament.” He, 
of course, resisted the proposal, and 
urged, if it were granted, “that the Lords 
would also show so much favour to him, 
being a Peer of the realm,” as to allow 
him to adduce evidence on some articles 
which he had omitted.t And a claim, 
urged on grounds so offensive to the 
Lower House, in itself most objectionable, 
was granted. Naturally enough “ this 
the Commons stormed at ;” the proceed- 
ings closed in tumult ; “the King laugh- 
ed,” and Strafford was “so well pleased 
that he could not hide his joy.” § 

Good cause he had for joy. If the trial 
proceeded, though that seemed most un- 
likely, delay almost to any extent was by 
that decision placed in his power: the 
growing ill-will between the two Houses 
was now at a head; and every expres- 
sion of that ill-will drove the Lords more 
and more to adopt Strafford’s cause as 
their cause. This “feeding storm” of 
discord spread over the Commons; his 
friends there could trust to assured sup- 
port from the other House; his oppo- 
nents also became divided: anyhow the 
publication of that “fatal scrip of paper” 
was prevented. The Peers remained firm: 
the power they had given Strafford to re- 


* This document is among the Archives of the House 
of Lords, Hist. MSS. Commission, 3rd Report. 

t Baillie, i. 345. | 

t D’ Ewes, Harleian MSS. (163), 420-422. 

§ Mr. Tomkins’ Letter, April 12, 1641. Rolls Office. 
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open the impeachment rendered public 
use of that document impossible. So 
Pym turned “ Vane’s notes” to the best 
account he could: on the afternoon of 
that Saturday he read them aloud to the 
Commons, then they were sent to the 
Lords “for their consideration.” * 

Such evidence naturally produced a 
strong impression; but the result was 
not a unanimity of feeling about Straf- 
ford’s guilt, but the division of the “in- 
flexible party ” and an aggravation of the 
quarrel between the two Houses by the 
introduction of the Attainder Bill. For 
the chief object of that measure appar- 
ently was to retort upon the Lerds for 
their adoption of Strafford’s cause, and 
to assert that though he was a Peer the 
Commons might be his judges. Even to 
make it clear that Parliament was “ sev- 
ered ” upon the question whether or no a 
Peer was guilty of high treason, it was in- 
tended, if the Bill was rejected, to make 
public protestation against the House of 
Lords for their denial of justice. It was 
for this very reason that Pym so earnest- 
ly resisted the step.t And the wording 
of the Bill reveals that this was its ob- 
ject; it is not based on the inherent 
right of Parliament to pass an Act of At- 
tainder, but is framed as a statutory con- 
clusion to the impeachment. It begins 
with a recital of the proceedings at the 
trial, then follows a declaration that Straf- 
ford’s crimes were proved by the evi- 
dence, and an enactment that he is there- 
fore guilty of High Treason. The Bill 
thus, from its very form, was an intrusion 
into the province solely reserved to the 
Peers, of sitting in judgment on an im- 
peachment, and especially on the trial of 
one of their own order. The measure 
also amounted to a declaration, that as 
they had, whilst they sat as judges, indi- 
rectly protected Strafford, the Commons 
—_ upon themselves to give their ver- 

ict. 

This course had its strong points: but 
if on the 27th of February, when it was 
open to the Commons to select their 
method of procedure, “ we all declined a 
bill,”$ it was far more imperative on them 
to do the like in April, when they had so 
fully committed themselves to an im- 
peachment. And as might be expected, 
the progress of the measure and the con- 


* Com. Fourn., ii. 118, 119. 

+ Earlof Strafford Characterized ; Somers? Tracts, 
iv. 232; Baillie, 1. 346; Sanford’s Great Rebellion, 337. 
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clusion of the trial came into constant 
collision. The Bill itself also involved 
the House in ceaseless complication. 
The debate on Monday, April 12, was 
ominous to all who desired Strafford’s 
speedy execution: twelve hours passed 
by before the Bill was read a second 
time ; the main question having been 
kept from solution, by suggestions that 
now the impeachment was superseded, 
by proposals to lay the Bill aside and to 
return to the trial, and by formal doubts 
whether or no the clauses should be con- 
sidered either by a select committee, or a 
committee of the whole House. So irri- 
tated did the Commons become, that 
when a member desired “to know, Mr. 
Speaker, whether I have spoken to-day, 
or not,” “the House taketh that for a 
jeer, and cry to the bar.” * 

The Attainder Bill at last committed, 
fresh difficulty sprang up; it was the first 
contested piece of legislation ever re- 
ferred to acommittee of the whole House ; 
and so novel was this mode of procedure, 
that questions arose, whether during this 
stage, “a man might speak against the 
body of the Bill, or no?” or whether the 
committee could add to, take from, or 
“destroy ” the Bill ;¢ and such was their 
uncertainty, that it was deemed expedient 
to re-vote in the House, before the final 
report, one of the leading clauses of the 
Bill.{ How zealously a member now-a- 
days, anxious to effect delay, would have 
improved so fair an occasion: nor were 
his predecessors in the Long Parliment 
by any means remiss. 

A “talk out,” however, cannot be es- 
teemed a “ witty invention ;” and though 
the debates between the 12th and the 21st 
of April, 1641, are curious as the first ex- 
ample of the kind, they reveal traces of 
the same dull absurdity too often exhib- 
ited in the present ow Seman Then, as 
now, from pretended zealots for rapid 
ge came the suggestion of impossi- 

ilities, such as the report of the Attain- 
der Bill piece-meal to the House ; the in- 
genuous seeker after truth meets a pro- 
posal to vote that Strafford sought the 
overthrow of our “ancient and funda- 
mental laws,” by the question, “ what is 
a fundamental law?” §—a truly con- 
scientious soul cannot rest till the depo- 
sitions used at the trial are read aloud to 
the House ; and, of course, adjournments 


bed Gaudy’s Notes, April 12, 1641. Add. MSS. 14,827. 
t More’s Fournal, April 14, 1641. Harl. MSS. 476. 
t April 16, 1641. D’ Ewes, Harl. MSS. (163), 446. 
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are often demanded, “because morning 
thoughts are best,” or that “we might 
have time to study these points.” 
D’Ewes, acting the part of indignant 
chorus, is amazed that “on the debate of 
so few lines we had lost so many hours,” 
at the trifling objections raised, and the 
art with which “divers lawyers of the 
House” re-thrashed out every question, 
from a legal point of view.* 

The Attainder Bill was not then re- 
ceived by the House of Commons with 
“wonderful alacrity,’¢ and indeed it 
seems surprising that it passed at all. A 
majority of 39 on the last critical vote 
showed that the popular party had no 
surplus strength ; and the long contin- 
uance of a Parliamentary contest un- 
marked by a division, is a sure sign that 
opposing parties are very even. This 
was the case with the Attainder Bill; 
though in length only about a couple of 
pages, ten sitting days elapsed between 
the first and the third readings. And 
then, at last, the Speaker’s decision was 
challenged, and the Bill passed, on April 
21, by a majority of 143 votes. But this 
was no triumphant majority; only 263 
were mustered to the division, out of a 
House composed nominally of 510°mem- 
bers.} The success of Strafford’s ene- 
mies resulted from the defection of his 
friends. The probable cause of that de- 
fection will be hereafter explained.§ 

The delay and difficulty caused by the 
Attainder Bill have been exhibited ; even 
as a question of policy it was open to seri- 
ous objection. The Bill of necessity. 
assumed the aspect of a _ retrospective 
law, an aspect naturally revolting ; and 
as it had been the ill-luck of the “ inflex- 
ible party ” to offend the instincts of hu- 
man nature by their attempt to ensnare a 
man by the review of his whole life, so now 
an odious character was again stamped 
upon their efforts. And if regarded from 
a technical point of view, supposing, as 
was urged during the progress of the 
measure, the Lords gave immediate judg- 
ment on the impeachment, which was 
quite in their power, what then would be 
the position of the Bill? Or if they chose 
the safer course of amending, not reject- 
ing it altogether ; Strafford’s punishment, 
short of death, would have been accept- 


* April 12-21, 1641. D’ Ewes. Harl. MSS. (163), 437- 
446; (164), 96-975: 
t+ Clarendon, ed. 1839, 96. 
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able to many. What, then, would be the 
effect of that threatened appeal to the 
country against the Upper House? The 
Bishops also might vote upon the Bill; 
here was another risk. 

Above all, it was dangerous to widen 
the breach between Lords and Commons, 
and to convert the question of Strafford’s 
guilt into a class question between rival 

ranches of the Legislature. And this 
took place. A Bill offered by the Com- 
mons as the conclusion of an impeach- 
ment, instead of a demand for judgment, 
enabled the Lords to challenge their 
right to pass sentence ona Peer. They 
could also argue that as the verdict of the 
Lower House was “guilty of high trea- 
son,” the Lords being precluded from 
considering what lesser crime had been 
committed, must reject the Bill, on the 
technical point that Strafford, though per- 
haps an offender, was nota traitor against 
the State ; and to the end the Peers were 
“resolute, because they find that they 
have no authority to declare a treason in 
a fact already past.” * The presumption, 
also, of the Lower House deeply moved 
the whole House of Lords. Strafford 
knew well when he addressed them for 
the last time, the force of these words, 
“You, and you only, are my judges; 
under favour, none of the Commons are 
my Peers, nor can they be my judges.” ¢ 

The Lords, thus tempted to link the 
life of Strafford with the life of their 
order, “some went so high in ther heat 
as to tell the Commons, that it was an 
unnatural motion for the head to be gov- 
erned by the tail ;” and they declared on 
another occasion, “that they themselves, 
as competent judges, would by themselves 
only give sentence” upon Strafford. t 
During moments the most tranquil, open 
collision between the estates of the realm 
is a disquieting event: how deeply so 
when all were distracted by every spe- 
cies of anxiety. And the alarm this civil 
war in Parliament then provoked, is best 
illustrated by words then used. It is 
stated in a news-letter, that at a confer- 
ence Mr. Hollis addressed to the Lords 
“a terrible speech, wishing the curse of 
God might light upon all those which 
sought to divide the Houses.” § 

What more could Strafford desire ? re- 
garded with a favour that spread even to 
the army, that formerly detested him,]|| his 


* Narrative, 1647, p. 77+ 
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cause united with the existence of the 
nobility, and his opponents weakened by 
a “great defection of their party,” * dis- 
united, and committed to a line of action 
beset with danger, not only from the very 
nature of the Attainder Bill, but from the 
delay it caused. And this delay added 
“fear upon fear ;” the world outside Par- 
liament was perplexed, the Commons were 
“ misrepresented,’ ¢ mistrusted even by 
the Londoners. This soon was proved; 
a formidable deputation came to their 
House door, crowds of citizens bearing a 
petition signed “by many thousands,” 
demanding instant justice upon Straf- 
ford.{ Even “that worthy man Mr. Pym” 
fell into disgrace. Heated by fierce anx- 
iety, provoked by the state of the unpaid 
armies, he threatened in most Straffordian 
language, that “ Parliament might compel 
the Londoners to lend money,” much to 
the offence and “ marveil” of his hear- 
ers.§ Even his honesty #f purpose be- 
came open to suspicion, and Lord Digby 
could venture to hint, that the transmis- 
sion of documents affecting Strafford 
{nto the hands of his partisans, was the 
act of “some unworthy man who had his 
eye upon place and preferments, wherein 
he was supposed to allude to Mr. Pym 
himself. ” || 

And these were days when offences 
needs must come ; the men who formed 
the main support of the “ inftexible party ” 
became discredited; the months they 
spent in London gave the Scottish Com- 
missioners an opportunity of giving 
offence, and they offended everybody. 
First they were suspected “to be so far 
broken by the King, that they were wil- 
ling to pass from pursuit” of Straf- 
ford and Episcopacy ; ¥ then they irritated 
the whole nation by an attack on the 
English Church — then they fell into “a 
new pickle” by a supposed recantation 
of that attack. And no diversion could 
be more happy to enemies of Pym and 
his fellow oahu, than-a shake given to 


* Narrative, 1647, 67. 
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our social fabric, such as the threatened 
demolition of Episcopacy by the hands of 
the Scottish Covenanters. Even the 
London citizens were “troubled” by 
their anti-prelatic pamphlet.* 

Time also revealed the Scotchmen in 
the light of sturdy beggars. To the nev- 
er-ending demands for paying their sol- 
diers, to restitution money claimed for 
ships taken by our cruisers, they added 
“the pretty sum” of 300,000/,—as a 
“brotherly gift” from England to her 
conquerors. The “discord” the King 
hoped that “vast proposition” would ex- 
cite, did not arise. Although the Com- 
mons were reminded “what a dishonour 
it was to our ancient and renowned na- 
tion,” and although Speaker Lenthall, the 
House being in Committee, “spake as 
any other member” in opposition to the 
grant,t the grant was made. But when 
the vote had passed, speedy national tran- 

uillity was expected: that now seemed 
urther off than ever; in April “Gra- 
mercy” could hardly be felt towards the 
“good Scot,” who during that season of 
“horrible confusion” urged constant de- 
mands for a “brotherly gift” of 300,000/. 

Amidst this clash of interests, one 
cause alone seemed to prosper, and that 
was Strafford’s. The confidence of his 
friends, strong in March, was in April 
still stronger. The news from Yorkshire 
ran, that there “they were all hopeful ;” 
that according to the “general opinion, 
he will escape the censure of treason.” t 
A well-wisher from Paris, wrote, “I am 
very glad to hear that my Lord of Straf- 
ford is like to speed so well;” the Court 
whisper was, “that the King will not let 
him go, and that the Parliament is not 
likely to be long-lived.” § 

That rumour about Parliament contains 
the secret of Strafford’s death. That 
month of April that seemed to promise 
to him so well, in truth revealed indica- 
tions of his fate. Two important appoint- 
ments were made during that month; in 
each case his enemies were favoured. 
Oliver St. John, the ablest, certainly his 
bitterest legal opponent in Parliament, 
received from the King the post of So- 
licitor-General ; || and to the Earl of Hol- 
land, who for years hated Strafford, and 
was hated in return, at Court his most 
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‘successful rival, and among the Scots 


“our good friend,” * was given chief com- 
mand over the Royal army ; and this ap- 
pointment, made at a time when it was es- 
sential for Strafford’s sake that King and 
people should be on good accord, created 
alarm and distrust both among the Scotch 
and English.t . 

Whatever was Strafford’s suspicion, 
when power was thus bestowed upon his 
enemies, that suspicion was soon con- 
verted into certainty. On the 23rd of 
April he received by letter an explana- 
tion from the King himself. With fer- 
vent expressions of regret, he forewarned 
his minister, that owing to the “strange 
mistaking and conjuncture of the times . . 
I must lay by the thought of imploying 
you hereafter in my affairs.”t That let- 
ter seemed an act of tender care: but the 
true meaning was, that Charles was not 
able to act with the House of Lords ; they 
were resolute to acquit Strafford: the 
King was about to condemn him, though 
not to death. And hedidso. Acting on 
the advice of Lord Savile and the Earl of 
Bristol, § he went on Saturday, the 1st of 
May, to the throne in the Upper House, 
summoned before him the House of Com- 
mons, and assuming throughout his 
speech that the Lords were prepared to 
pass the Attainder Bill, he pleaded guilty 
in behalf of Strafford, not indeed of high 
treason, but of a misdemeanor. 

Like all acts of double dealing, this 
speech was capable of most contradictory 
interpretations, all mysterious. To those 
who knew that the Bill, coldly received by 
the Lords, had lain four days untouched 
upon their table, and therefore expected 
its rejection, an expectation justified by 
the practice of that time, and to those 
who knew “that it was both possible and 
probable ” that the “declaration” of the 
Upper House would be given in Straf- 
ford’s favour, || it seemed as if Charles, 
braving the anger of Parliament, had ille- 
pally interfered in its proceedings, to 

ring punishment on a criminal the Lords 
were disposed to acquit. 

But the Peers were, on the contrary, 
addressed by the King as if they were all 
about to vote Strafford guilty of High 
Treason, though it was notorious that “ of 
the four-score present at the trial, not 
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above twenty ” held that opinion, and as 
if they were ready to agree to the Attain- 
der Bill, although then “there was little 
suspicion that it would pass.”* Nor 
was that address to them only an offen- 
sive proof that Charles “feared their in- 
constancy,” ¢ or a breach of privilege: it 
interrupted the quarrel between the two 
Houses, and spoilt the. fight the Lords 
hoped to wage. They saw that they now 
must retract the haughty tone they had 
assumed towards the Lower House: that 
as Charles himself had declared Strafford 
to be a criminal, certainly deserving civil 
death, they were driven from the techni- 
cal legal question of high treason, into 
the moral bearing of his offences. And 
if compelled so far to accept the decision 
of the Commons, what course was open 
but to pass the Attainder Bill ? 

The effect of that speech does not end 
heré: the Lords and Commons and all 
classes in society were deeply moved by 
this perplexing feature in the King’s con- 
duct: it exhibited those terrors of a 
stricken conscience which make “the 
wicked flee when no man pursueth.” The 
whole tenor of his speech to the House 
of Lords implied that there was extreme 
danger, even in saving alive, though 
stripped of honour and estate, the man 
whom the Peers were prepared to set 
free ; and in the assumed character of in- 
tercessor with judges resolved on their 
victim’s death, he begs them “to find out 
a way to satisfy justice, and their own 
fears.” And the same strain of argument 
runs through the letter to Strafford ; 
Charles ascribes his inability to employ 
him hereafter, to the “ strange conjuncture 
of the times.” Yet neither on the 23rd 
of April or on the Ist of May, had any 
special crisis, either in Strafford’s fate, or 
in public affairs, taken place: the times 
were stormy; but no storm had broken 
forth: without thought of “fears,” it 
seemed “very likely,” even then, that he 
“might have passed free by the voices ” f 
of the Upper House. 

No wonder that the King’s use of such 
unaccountable words made all men sus- 
pect that something even more alarming 
was behind. For weeks vague rumours 
of designs against the State had floated 
through London ; § and now, warned from 
the throne itself, it became known that 
there was a plot. And so there was: 
Charles had sanctioned and promoted, 
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from the beginning of April, the project 
of bringing the royal army from York- 
shire to London, to overawe both City 
and Parliament ; and it was evidently-for 
that purpose that he placed it under the 
charge of Strafford’s enemy, the Earl of 
Holland. The King also knew that the 
project had been betrayed.* When he 
wrote that letter to Strafford, on the 23rd 
of April, Parliament had acted on that in- 
formation ; on the 19th of April, the Com- 
mons made an order, staying the officers 
who were Members of the House, from 
obeying the command of their General, 
the Earl of Holland, “to go down to their 
charges in the army very suddenly ;” f¢ 
one of the leaders in the conspiracy be- 
ing by name connected with that order. 
And forty-eight hours after the King’s 
speech in the House of Lords, the Army 
Plot was fully revealed to Parliament. 
Then it became clear what “fears” might 
justly arise if Strafford was not sent out 
of this world, and what was the source of 
that undercurrent of alarm which drove 
Charles to use that word. 

The disclosure of the Army Plot was 
fatal to Strafford; yet the immediate 
cause of his death was the King’s visit to 
Parliament on the first of May. For, to 
quote a very good authority, that speech 
“put the Lords to such a stand, who were 
before inclinable enough to that unfor- 
tunate gentleman (Strafford), that a multi- 
tude of rabble ¢t beset the doors of Parlia- 
ment, demanding his execution. They 
apparently were not acquainted with the 
language the King had used from the 
throne, and that he had made an appeal 
for his servant’s life. On the contrary, 
they supposed, not that he deemed the 
Lords to be too.ready to condemn Straf- 
ford, but not ready enough; and they 
thought that they must imitate the King 
and. show themselves before the Upper 
House to prevent their acquittal of the 
criminal. And so, “inflamed by the 
King’s speech,” § early in the morning of 
Monday, 3rd of May, before any revelation 
of the Army Plot had been made, a crowd 
of citizens filled Palace Yard, and saluted 
the Peers as they arrived there with cries 
demanding Strafford’s execution. 

Historians give a most exaggerated ac- 
count of this event, and ascribe the con- 
sent of the Lords to the Attainder Bill 
to panic terror, and the dictation of a 
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mob. This was not thecase. The crowd 
was not composed of rabble, but of 
wealthy merchants: their threats were 
only, “ that to-morrow they will send their 
servants, if the Lords did not expedite 
justice speedily.” * This they did not do. 
The rumour that an escape of the prison- 
er from the Tower was imminent, brought 
next day another, but a smaller gathering 
to Palace Yard, which soon dispersed ; ¢ 
the demonstration of Monday was not re- 
peated. And the Attainder Bill certainly 
did not pass under the immediate threat 
of mob violence; not touched by the 
Lords on that Monday, though undis- 
cussed since the 27th of April, its third 
reading only took place on the 8th of 
May, after seven stages of debate. 

And acontemporary authority confirms 
our assertion. At the very moment of 
the event, the demonstration of the 3rd of 
May, was not regarded as a spontaneous 
expression of public feeling, but as an or- 
ganized affair, arranged by the same 
agency which had urged the King to make 
his address to Parliament. Both events 
are ascribed to the working of Strafford’s 
“seeming friends,” but “real enemies,” 
who “ put the King upon this way, hoping 
thereby that the Lords should find occa- 
sion to pretend necessity of doing that 


which, perhaps, in regard of common 
equity, or the King’s displeasure, they 
n 


could not durst have done.” And appar- 
ently that pretended necessity was fur- 
nished by the crowd in Palace Yard ; for 
we are told by the same authority, that 
on the final stage of the Bill, “the great- 
est part of Strafford’s friends absented 
themselves, upon pretence (whether true 
or supposititious) that they feared the mul- 
titude.” { It was not, however, to the 
third reading of the bill, that Strafford at- 
tributed his death, but because, to use his 
own words, by that “declaration” of the 
King’s, “on Saturday,” “the minds of 
men were more incensed against him,” 
and because Charles had not “intirely left 
him to the judgment of their lordships.” § 

The motives that prompted that unto- 
ward act, we do not attempt to fathom: 
but that ideal being, the historic Charles 
I., must part with an invented justifica- 
tion of his conduct. It has been assumed 
that the Army Plot was designed for 
Strafford’s release from prison, and that 
his friend Lord Say misled the King into 
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making that “declaration.”* But sup- 
posing that Charles could be ignorant of 
the intentions of the Upper House, and 
blind to the effect of his interference, he 
must have known the dispositions of his 
advisers, that Savile had “ particular mal- 
ice to Strafford, which he had sucked in 
with his milk,” ¢ and that the Earl of 
Bristol was foremost in that group of 
Peers, who by giving security for the loan 
of 200,000/., had given security against 
Strafford’s acquittal, and that he had been 
throughout the “ Mercury ” of the Scottish 
Commissioners. f 

But there is no doubt whatever about 
the Army Plot: the King set that on foot 
with the ful! knowledge of the risk it 
caused his prisoner, and that it was a de- 
sign of his enemies to profit by his ruin. 
Nor was Charles tempted by the proffer 
of a hopeful project fully matured without 
his consent ; he caught at the hasty ten- 
der of an obviously desperate attempt. 
One, wiser than he, gave him ample warn- 
ing: it was the Queen. At first “over- 
joyed” with him at the prospect thus 
opened out, reflection told her that jeal- 
ousy among the conspirators would pro- 
voke disclosure of the plot: and as, “if 
the secret was once blown,” Strafford 
would be destroyed, she decided “ not to 
do it” ; but the King resisted the Queen’s 
playful reiterations of “ No, no, no,— it 
shall not be,” and her more serious per- 
suasions ; he initiated the plot, and at once 
it was revealed to Pym and his associ- 
ates. § Nor could he have supposed that 
Strafford’s welfare formed any portion of 
that design: the object of the conspira- 
tors, Wilmot and Goring, was to obtain 
the post Strafford filled of Lieutenant- 
General of the English Army: nor could 
they be his “ good-willers,” as they were 
among the “merry lads,” who depended 
on the Earl of Holland.” || 

And one final blow must be given to 
that false image of Charles I. that histo- 
rians have setup. It is represented that 
when “wrestled breathless” into giving 
his consent, the King signed the Commis- 
sion to pass the Attainder Bill, “com- 
forted even with that assurance, that his 
hand was not in” the document itself. 
If so, it is strange, that not using a com- 
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mon form appropriate to the occasion, 
the Lord Privy Seal, acting under the 
authority of that Commission, should 
have declared to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, “that his Majesty had an intent to 
have come himself this day, and given his 
Royal Assent to these two Bills,” of which 
one was Strafford’s Attainder.* 

Speculation whether or no King Charles 
deliberately intended by his speech of the 
first of May to sacrifice his minister in 
order to avert the consequences of the 
disclosure of the Army Plot, is not within 
our province. Clarendon admits that 
those events alike were fatal to Strafford : 
our argument is fulfilled by an explana- 
tion of the true meaning of the royal in- 
terference with Parliament, by showing 
that the Earl’s enemies were leading 
spirits in those transactions, and that 
the King could not have supposed that 
Strafford’s benefit was designed, either 
pA the speech or by the plot. So com- 
pletely, indeed, did that conspiracy play 
into the hands of the “inflexible party,” 
and justify their unpopular policy, that 
Sir P. Warwick suggests that the “ lead- 
ing men in Parliament” were the secret 
authors of the scheme.t And without 
laying too much stress on a surmise, it is 
to the information that must have influ- 
enced the Commons to make that order, 
staying the officers from obeying their 

eneral’s commands to repair immediate- 
to the army, that we attribute the de- 
ection of Strafford’s friends on the third 
reading of the Attainder Bill; that pro- 
ceeding, at least, took place two days 
after the order was voted, and it is evi- 
dent that up to that time the popular 
party had, during a protracted contest, 
shrunk from testing their numbers by the 
criterion of a division. 

Yet, though a positive judgment on the 
motives that guided the King in his con- 
duct towards Strafford is not to our taste, 
and though we have refrained from refer- 
ence to those repeated actions — such as 
the refusal to disband that very Irish 
army that had threatened, and still threat- 
ened, England — by which Charles indi- 
rectly, yet most effectively, prejudiced 
Strafford’s cause, still, if it be the case 
that through all the — days which 
held his fate in suspense the utmost dis- 
regard of his safety was exhibited by the 
King, who certainly hated Parliament 
more than he loved the servant in jeop- 
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ardy for his sake, it is well that this 
should be known. For it is but just that 
“the vile person be no more called lib- 
eral,” and that King Charles be no longer 
credited with efforts that he did not make, 
and with tenderness he did not show 
towards his poor prisoner in the Tower. 
It is there that the “ bountiful man,” the 
truly royal man, was to be found, and 
not at Whitehall. Our story of Strafford’s 
death enhances the majestic compassion 
he extended to his master: with the lan- 
guage of a humble suppliant he besought 
that the Attainder Bill might be passed, 
that “a blessed agreement” might he 
established in the realm; and then, “as 
a king gives unto the king,” Strafford 
gave to Charles “the life of this world, 
with all the cheerfulness imaginable.” * 
REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE. 


* Strafford’s Letter to Charles I., May 4, 1641. 
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BY LORD LYTTON. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AT night, after this final interview with 
Lebeau, Graham took leave for good of his 
lodgings in Montmartre, and returned to 
his appartment in the Rue d’Anjou. He 
spent several hours of the next morning 
in answering numerous letters, accumu- 
lated during his absence. Late in the 
afternoon he had an interview with M. 
Renard, who, as at that season of the 
year he was not overbusied with other af- 
fairs, engaged to obtain leave to place his 
services at Graham’s command during the 
time requisite for inquiries at Aix, and to 
be in readiness to start the next day. 
Graham then went forth to pay one or 
two farewell visits; and these over, bent 
his way through the Champs Elysées 
towards Isaura’s villa, when he suddenly 
encountered Rochebriant on horseback. 
The Marquis courteously dismounted, 
committing his horse to the care of the 
groom, and linking his arm in Graham’s, 
expressed his pleasure at seeing him 
again ; then, with some visible hesitation 
and embarrassment, he turned the con- 
versation towards the political aspects of 
France. 

“ There was,” he said, “much in cer- 
tain words of yours, when we last walked 
together in this very path, that sank 
deeply into my mind at the time, and over 
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which I have of late still more earnestly 
reflected. You spoke of the duties a 
Frenchman owed to France, and the ‘ im- 
apc of remaining aloof from all pub- 
ic employment on the part of those at- 
tached to the Legitimist cause.” 

“ True, it cannot be the policy of any 
party to forget that between the irrevoc- 
able past and the uncertain future there 
intervenes the action of the present 
time.” 

“ Should you, as an impartial bystander, 
consider it dishonourable in me if I en- 
tered the military service under the rul- 
ing sovereign ?” 

“ Certainly not, if your country needed 

ou.” 

“And it may, may it not? I hear 
vague rumours of coming war in almost 
every salon | frequent. There has been 
gunpowder in the atmosphere we breathe 
ever since the battle of Sadowa. What 
think you of German arrogance and am- 
bition? Will they suffer the swords of 
France to rust in their scabbards ?” 

“ My dear Marquis, I should incline to 

ut the question otherwise. Will the 
jealous amour propre of France permit 
the swords of Germany to remain 
sheathed ? But in either case, no poli- 
tician can see without grave apprehension 


two nations so warlike, close to each 
other, divided by a border-land that one 
covets and the other will not yield, each 
armed to the teeth; the one resolved to 
brook no rival, the other equally deter- 


mined to resist all aggression. And 
therefore, as you say, war is in the at- 
mosphere ; and we may also hear, in the 
clouds that give no sign of dispersion, 
the growl of the gathering thunder. 
War may come any day; and if France 
be not at once the victor 

“ France not at once the victor!” in- 
interrupted Alain passionately ; “ and 
against a Prussian! Permit me to say 
no Frenchman can believe that.” 

“ Let no man despise a foe,” said Gra- 
ham, smiling half sadly. “ However, I 
must not incur the danger of wounding 
your national susceptibilities. To return 
to the point you raise. If France needed 
the aid of her best and bravest, a true 
descendant of Henri Quatre ought to 
blush for his ancient zodblesse were a 
Rochebriant to say, ‘ But I don’t like the 
colour of the flag.’ ” 

“ Thank you,” said Alain, simply ; “that 
is enough.” There was a pause, the 
young men walking on slowly, arm in 
arm. And then there flashed across 
Graham’s mind the recollection of talk on 
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another subject in that very path. Here 
he had spoken to Alain in Eavenstion of 
any possible alliance with Isaura Cicogna, 
the destined actress and public singer. 
His cheek flushed ; his heart smote him. 
What! had he spoken slightingly of her 
—of her/ What—if she became his 
own wife? What! had he himself failed 
in the respect which he would demand as 
her right from the loftiest of his high- 
born kindred? What, too, would this 
man, of fairer youth than himself, think of 
that disparaging counsel, when he heard 
that the monitor had won the prize 
from which he had warned another? 
Would it not seem that he had but 
spoken in the mean cunning dictated by 
the fear of a worthier rival? Stung by 
these thoughts, he arrested his steps, 
and, looking the Marquis full in the face, 
said, “ You remind me of one subject in 
our talk many weeks since, it is my duty 
to remind you of another. At that time 
you, and, speaking frankly, I myself, ac- 
nowledged the charm in the face of a 
young Italian lady. I told you then that, 
on learning she was intended for the 
stage, the charm for me had vanished. I 
said, bluntly, that it should vanish per- 
haps still more utterly for a noble of your 
illustrious name ; you remember ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Alain, hesitatingly, 
and with a look of surprise. 

‘¢T wish now to retract all I said there- 
on. Mademoiselle Cicogna is not bent 
on the profession for which she was edu- 
cated. She would willingly renounce all 
idea of entering it. The only counter- 
weight which, viewed whether by my rea- 
son or my prejudices, could be placed in 
the opposite scale to that of the excel- 
lences which might make any man proud 
to win her, is withdrawn. I have become 
acquainted with her since the date of our 
conversation. Hers is a mind which har- 
monizes with the loveliness of her face. 
In one word, Marquis, I should deem my- 
self honoured, as well as blest, by such a 
bride. It was due to her that I should 
say this ; it was due also to you, in case 
you retain the impression I sought in ig- 
norance to efface. And I am Pound, as 
a gentleman, to obey this twofold duty, 
even though in so doing I bring upon 
myself the affliction of a candidate for the 
hand to which I would fain myself aspire 
— a candidate with pretensions in every 
way far superior to my own.” 

An older or a more cynical man than 
Alain de Rochebriant might well have 
found something suspicious in a confes- 
sion thus singularly volunteered ; but the 
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Marquis was himself so loyal that he had 
no doubt of the loyalty of Graham. 

“T reply to you,” he said, “with a 
frankness which finds an example in your 
own. The first fair face which attracted 
my fancy since my arrival at Paris was 
‘that of the Italian demoisel/e of whom you 
speak in terms of such respect. I do 
think if I had then been thrown into her 
society, and found her to be such as you 
no doubt truthfully describe, that fancy 
might have become a very grave emotion. 
I was then so poor, so friendless, so de- 
spondent. Your words of warning im- 
pressed me at the time, but less durably 
than you mi suppose ; for that very 
night as I sat in my solitary attic I said 
to myself, ‘ Why should I shrink, with an 
obsolete old-world prejudice, from what 
my forefathers would have termed a més- 
alliance? What is the value of my birth- 
right now? None—worse than none. 
It excludes me from all careers ; my name 
is but a load that weighs me down. Wh 
should I make that name a curse as well 
aburden? Nothing is left to me but that 
which is permitted to all men — wedded 
and holy love. Could I win to my heart 
the smile of a woman who brings me that 
dower, the home of my fathers would lose 
its gloom.’ And therefore, if at that time 
I had become familiarly acquainted with 
her who had thus attracted my eye and 
engaged my thoughts, she might have be- 
come my destiny ; but now!” 

“ But now ?” 

“Things have changed. I am no 
longer poor, friendless, solitary. I have 
entered the world of my equals as a 
Rochebriant; I have made myself re- 
sponsible for the dignity of my name. I 
could not give that name to one, however 
peerless in herself, of whom the world 
would say, ‘But for her marriage she 
would have been a singer on the stage!’ 
I will own more: the fancy I conceived 
for the first fair face, other fair faces 
have dispelled. At this moment, how- 
ever, I have no thought of marriage ; and 
having known the anguish of struggle, 
the privations of poverty, I would ask no 
woman to share the hazard of my return 
to them. You might present me, then, 
safely to this beautiful Italian — certain, 
indeed, that I should be her admirer; 
equally certain that I could not become 
your rival.’’ 

There was something in this speech 
that jarred upon Graham’s sensitive pride. 
But, on the whole, he felt relieved, both 
in honour and in heart. After a few 
more words, the two young men shook 
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hands and parted. Alain remounted his 
horse. The day was now declining, 
Graham hailed a vacant fiacre, and di- 
rected the driver to Isaura’s villa. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ISAURA. 


THE sun was sinking slowly as Isaura 
sat at her window, gazing dreamily on the 
rose-hued clouds that made the western 
border-land between earth and heaven. 
On the table before her lay a few sheets 
of MS. hastily written, not yet reperused. 
That restless mind of hers had left its 
trace on the MS. 

It is characteristic perhaps of the dif- 
ferent genius of the sexes, that woman 
takes to written composition more impul- 
sively, more intuitively, than man — let- 
ter-writing, to him a task-work is to her a 
recreation. Between the age of sixteen 
and the date of marriage, six well-edu- 
cated clever girls out of ten keep a jour- 
nal; not one well-educated man in ten 
thousand does. So, without serious and 
settled intention of becoming an author, 
how naturally a girl of ardent feeling and 
vivid fancy seeks in poetry or romance a 
confessional—an outpouring of thought 
and sentiment, which are mysteries to 
herself till she has given them words — 
and which, frankly revealed on the page, 
she would not, perhaps could not, utter 
orally to a living ear. 

During the last few days, the desire to 
create in the realm of fable beings con- 
structed by her own breath, spiritualized 
by her own soul, had grown irresistibly 
upon this fair child of song. In fact, 
when Graham’s words had decided the 
renunciation of her destined career, her 
instinctive yearnings for the utterance of 
those sentiments or thoughts which can 
only find expression in some form of art, 
denied the one vent, irresistibly impelled 
her to the other. And in this impulse 
she was confirmed by the thought that 
here at least there was nothing which her 
English friend could disapprove — none 
of the perils that beset the actress. Here 
it seemed as if, could she but succeed, 
her fame would be grateful to the pride of 
all who loved her. Here was a career 
ennobled by many a woman, and side by 
side in rivalry with renowned men. To 
her it seemed that, could she in this 
achieve an honoured name, that name 
took its place at once amid the higher 
ranks of the social world, and in itself 
brought a priceless dowry and a sta 
crown. It was, however, not till after the 
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visit to Enghien that this ambition took 
practical life and form. 

One evening after her return to Paris, 
by an effort so involuntary that it seemed 
to her xo effort she had commenced a 
tale— without plan — without method — 
without knowing in one page what would 
fill the next. Her slight fingers hurried 
on as if, like the pretended spirit man- 
ifestations, impelled an invisible 
agency without the pale of the world. 
She was intoxicated by the mere joy 
of inventing ideal images. In her own 
special art an elaborate artist, here she 
had no thought of art; if art was in 
her work, it sprang unconsciously from 
the harmony between herself and her 
subject —as it is, perhaps, with the early 
soarings of the genuine lyric poets, in 
contrast to the dramatic. For the true 
lyric poet is intensely personal, intensely 
subjective. It is himself that he expresses 
—that he represents—and he almost 
ceases to be lyrical when he seeks to go 
out of his own existence into that of 
others with whom he has no sympathy, 
no rapport. This tale was vivid with 
genius as yet untutored— genius in its 
morning freshness, full of beauties, full of 
faults. Isaura distinguished not the 
faults from the beauties. She felt only a 


vague persuasion that there was a some- 
thing higher and brighter —a something 
more true to her own idiosyncrasy — than 
could be achieved by the art that “sings 
other people’s words to other people’s 


music.” From the work thus commenced 
she had now paused. And it seemed to 
her fancies that between her inner self 
and the scene without, whether in the 
skies and air and sunset, or in the abodes 
of men stretching far and near, till lost 
amid the roofs and domes of the great 
city, she had fixed and riveted the link of 
a sympathy hitherto fluctuating, unsub- 
stantial, evanescent, undefined. Absorbed 
in her reverie, she did not notice the 
deepening of the short twilight, till the 
servant entering drew the curtains be- 
tween her and the world without, and 
placed the lamp on the table beside her. 
Then she turned away with a restless 
sigh, her eyes fell on the MS., but the 
charm of it was gone. A sentiment of 
distrust in its worth had crept into her 
thoughts, unconsciously to herself, and 
the page open before her at an uncom- 
pleted sentence seemed unwelcome and 
wearisome as a copy-book is to a child 
condemned to relinquish a fairy tale half 
told, and apply himself to a task half 
-done. She fellagain into a reverie, when, 
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starting as from a dream, she heard her- 
self addressed by name, and turning 
round saw Savarin and Gustave Rameau 
in the room. 

“We are come, Signorina,” said Sava- 
rin, “ to announce to you a piece of news, 
and to hazard a petition. The news. is 
this: my young friend here has found a 
Mezcenas who has the good taste so to 
admire his lucubrations under the zom de 
plume of Alphonse de Valcour as to vol- 
unteer the expenses for starting a new 
journal, of which Gustave Rameau is to 

e editor-in-chief ; and I have promised 
to assist him as contributor for the first 
two months. I have given him notes of 
introduction to certain other feudlleton- 
istes and critics whom he has on his list. 
But all put together would not serve to 
float the journal like a short roman from 
Madame de Grantmesnil. Knowing your 
intimacy with that eminent artist, I ven- 
ture to back Rameau’s supplication that 
you would exert your influence on his be- 
half. As to the honoraires, she has but 
to name them.” 

“ Carte blanche,” cried Rameau, eagerly. 

“You know Eulalie too well, M. Sava- 
rin,” answered Isaura, with a smile half 
reproachful, “to suppose that she is a 
mercenary in letters, and sells her ser- 
vices to the best bidder.” 

“Bah, delle enfant/” said Savarin, 
with his gay light laugh. “ Business is 
business, and books as well as razors are 
made to sell. But, of course, a proper 
prospectus of the journal must accom- 
pany your request to write in it. Mean- 
While, Rameau will explain to you, as he 
has done to me, that the journal in ques- 
tion is designed for circulation among 
readers of haute classe : itis to be pleasant 
and airy, full of dons mots and anecdote ; 
witty, but not ill-natured. Politics to be 
liberal, of course, but of elegant admix- 
ture — champagne and seltzer-water. In 
fact, however, I suspect that the politics 
will be a very inconsiderable feature in 
this organ of fine arts and manners ; some 
amateur scribbler in the ‘beau monde’ 
will supply them. For the rest, if my in- 
troductory letters are successful, Madame 
de Grantmesnil will not be in bad com- 
pany.” 

“You will write to Madame de Grant- 
mesnil?” asked Rameau, pleadingly. 

“ Certainly I will, as soon “g 

“ As soon as you have the prospectus, 
and the names of the co//aborateurs,” in- 
terrupted Rameau. “I hope to send you 
these in a very few days.” 

While Rameau was thus speaking, Sa- 
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varin had seated himself by the table, and 
his eye mechanically resting on the open 
MS. lighted by chance upon a sentence 
— an aphorism — embodying a very deli- 
cate sentiment in very felicitous diction. 
One of those choice condensations of 
thought, suggesting so much more than 
is said, which are never found in medi- 
ocre writers, and, rare even in the best, 
come upon us like truths seized by sur- 
prise. 

“ Parbleu /” exclaimed Savarin, in the 
impulse of genuine admiration, “but this 
is beautiful ; what is more, it is original,” 
—and he read the words aloud. Blush- 
ing with shame and resentment, Isaura 
turned and hastily placed her hand on 
the MS. 

“Pardon,” said Savarin, humbly; “I 
confess my sin, but it was so unpremedi- 
tated that it does not merit a severe pen- 
ance. Do not look at me so reproach- 
fully. We all know that young ladies 
keep commonplace books in which they 
enter passages that strike them in the 
works they read. And you have but 
shown an exquisite taste in selecting this 
gem. Do tell me where you found it. Is 
it somewhere in Lamartine ?” 

“ No,” answered Isaura, half inaudibly, 
and with an effort to withdraw the paper. 


Savarin gently detained her hand, and 


looking earnestly into her tell-tale face, 
divined her secret. 

“It is your own, Signorina! Accept 
the congratulations of a very practised 
and somewhat fastidious critic. If the 
rest of what you write resembles this sen- 
tence, contribute to Rameau’s journal, 
and I answer for its success.” 

Rameau approached half incredulous, 





half envious. 

“My dear child,” resumed Savarin, | 
drawing away the MS. from Isaura’s coy, | 
reluctant clasp, “do permit me to cast a) 
glance over these papers. For what I, 
yet know, there may be here more prom- | 
ise of fame than even you could gain as a) 
singer.” 

The electric chord in Isaura’s heart | 
was touched. Who cannot conceive | 
what the young writer feels, especially 
the young woman-writer, when hearing, 
the first cheery note of praise from the 
lips of a writer of established fame ? 

“ Nay, this cannot be worth your read-' 
ing,” said Isaura, falteringly; “I have; 
never written anything of the kind be-| 
fore, and this is a riddle to me. I know} 
not,” she added, with a sweet low laugh, | 
“why I began, nor how I should end it.” | 

“So much the better,” said Savarin ; 
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and he took the MS., withdrew to a re- 
cess by the further window, and seated 
himself there, reading silently and quick- 
ly, but now and then with a brief pause 
of reflection. 

Rameau placed himself beside Isaura 
on the divan, and began talking to her 
earnestly — earnestly, for it was about 
himself and his aspiring hopes. Isaura, 
on the other hand, more woman-like than 
author-like, ashamed even to seem ab- 
sorbed in herself and er hopes, and 
with her back turned, in the instinct of that 
shame, against the reader of her MS., — 
Isaura listened and sought to interest 
herself solely in the young fellow-author. 
Seeking to do so, she succeeded genu- 
inely, for ready apey was a prevalent: 
characteristic of her nature. 

“ Oh,” said Rameau, “ J am at the turn- 
ing-point of my life. Ever since boy- 
hood I have been haunted with the words 
of André Chénier on the morning he was 
led to the scaffold: ‘And yet there was 
something here,’ striking his forehead. 
Yes, I, poor, low-born, launching myself 
headlong in the chase of a name; I, 
underrated, uncomprehended, indebted 
even for a hearing to the patronage of an 
amiable trifler like Savarin, ranked by 
petty rivals in a grade below themselves, 
—I now see before me, suddenly, ab- 
ruptly presented, the expanding gates 
into fame and forture. Assist me, you!” 

“But how?” said Isaura, already for- 
getting her MS.; and certainly Rameau 
did not refer to that. 

“How!” echoed Rameau. “How! 
But do you not see — or, at least, do you 
not conjecture —this journal of which 
Savarin speaks contains my present and 
my future? Present independence, open- 
ing to fortune and renown. Ay,—and 
who shall say? renown beyond that of 
the mere writer. Behind the gaudy scaf- 
folding of this rickety Empire, a new so- 
cial edifice unperceived arises; and in 
that edifice the halls of State shall be 
given to the men who helped obscurely 
to build it—to men like me.” Here, 
drawing her hand into his own, fixing on 
her the most imploring gaze of his dark 
persuasive eyes, and utterly unconscious 
of bathos in his adjuration, he added — 
“ Plead for me with your whole mind and 
heart ; use your uttermost influence with 
the illustrious writer, whose pen can as- 
sure the fates of my journal.” 

Here the door suddenly opened, and 
following the servant, who announced 
unintelligibly his name, there entered 
Graham Vane. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE Englishman halted at the thresh- 
old. His eye passing rapidly over the 
figure of Savarin reading in the window- 
niche, rested upon Rameau and Isaura 
seated on the same divan, he with her 
hand clasped in both his own, and bend- 
ing his face towards hers soclosely that a 
loose tress of her hair seemed to touch 
his forehead. 

The Englishman halted, and no revo- 
lution which changes the habitudes and 
forms of States was ever so sudden as 
that, which passed without a word in the 
depths of his unconjectured heart. The 
heart has no history which philosophers 
can recognize. An ordinary political ob- 
server, contemplating the condition of a 
nation, may very safely tell us what ef- 
fects must follow the causes patent to 
his eyes. But the wisest and most far- 
seeing sage, looking at a man at one 
o’clock, cannot tell us what revulsions of 
his whole being may be made ere the 
clock strike two. 

As Isaura rose to greet her visitor, Sa- 
varin came from the window-niche, the 
MS. in his hand. 

“Son of perfidious Albion,” said Sa- 
varin, gaily, “ we feared you had deserted 
the French alliance. Welcome back to 
Paris, and the enxtente cordiale.” 

“ Would I could stay to enjoy such 
welcome. But I must again quit Paris.” 

“ Soon to return, west ce pas? Paris 
is an irresistible magnet to /es beaux 
esprits, A propos of beaux esprits, be 
sure to leave orders with your bookseller, 
if you have one, to enter your name as 
aheuiber to a new journal.” 


“ Certainly, if M. Savarin recommends 
a” 

“He recommends it as a matter of 
course ; he writes in it,” said Rameau. 

“ A sufficient guarantee for its excel- 


lence. What is the name of the jour- 
nal?” 

“Not yet thought of,” answered Sa- 
varin. “ Babes must be born before they 
are christened ; but it will be instruction 
enough to pm bookseller to order the 
new journal to be edited by Gustave Ra- 
meau.” 

Bowing ceremoniously to the editor in 
prospect, Graham said, half ironically, 
* May I hope that in the department of 
criticism you will not be too hard upon 
poor Tasso ?” 

“Never fear; the Signorina, who 
adores Tasso, will take him under her 
special protection,” said Savarin, inter- 
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wupsing Rameau’s sullen and embarrassed 
reply. 

Eiadente brow slightly contracted. 
“ Mademoiselle,” he said, “is then to 
be united in the conduct of this journal 
with M. Gustave Rameau ?” 

“No, indeed!” exclaimed 
somewhat frightened at the idea. 

“ But I hope,” said Savarin, “that the 
Signorina may become a contributor too 
important for an editor to offend by in- 
sulting her favourites, Tasso included. 
Rameau and I came hither to entreat her 
influence with her intimate and illustrious 
friend, Madame de Grantmesnil, to in- 
sure the success of our undertaking by 
sanctioning the announcement of her 
name as a contributor.” 

“Upon social questions— such as the 
laws of marriage ?” said Graham, with a 
sarcastic smile, which concealed the 
quiver of his lip and thé pain in his voice. 

“Nay,” answered Savarin, “our jour- 
nal will be too sportive, I hope, for matters 
so profound. We would rather have 
Madame de Grantmesnil’s aid in some 
short roman, which will charm the fancy 
of all and offend the opinions of none. 
But since I came into the room, I care 
less for the Signorina’s influence with the 
great authoress,” and he glanced signifi- 
cantly at the MS. 

“How so?” asked Graham, his eye 
following the glance. 

“If the writer of this MS. will conclude 
what she has begun, we shall be _ inde- 
pendent of Madame de Grantmesnil.” 

“Fie!” cried Isaura, impulsively, her 
face and neck bathed in blushes — “ fie ! 
such words are a mockery.” 

Graham gazed at her intently, and then 
turned his eyes on Savarin. He guessed 
aright the truth. “ Mademoiselle then is 
an author ?—In the style of her friend, 
Madame de Grantmesnil ?” 

“Bah!” said Savarin, “I should in- 
deed be guilty of mockery if I paid the 
Signorina so false a compliment as to say 
that in a first effort she attained to the 
style of one of the most finished sov- 
— of language that has ever swayed 
the literature of France. When I say, 
‘Give us this tale completed, and I shall 
be consoled if the journal does not gain 
the aid of Madame de Grantmesnil,’ I 
mean that in these pages there is that 
nameless charm of freshness and novelty 
which compensates for many faults never 
committed by a practised pen like Ma- 
dame de Grantmesnil’s. My dear young 
lady, go on with this story—finish it. 
When finished, do not disdain any sug- 


Isaura, 
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gestions I may offer in the way of cor-} 
rection. And I will venture to predict to 
you so brilliant a career as author, that 
‘you will not regret should you resign for 
that career the bravos you could com- 
mand as actress and singer.” The Eng- 
lishman pressed his hand convulsively to 
his heart, as if smitten by a sudden 
spasm. Butas his eyes rested on Isaura’s 
face, which had became radiant with the 
enthusiastic delight of genius when the 
—— it would select opens before it as if 

y a flash from heaven, whatever of jeal- 
ous irritation, whatever of selfish pain he 
might before have felt, was gone, merged 
in a sentiment of unutterable sadness 
and compassion. Practical man as he 
was, he knew so well all the dangers, all 
the snares, all the sorrows, all the scan- 
dals menacing name and fame, that in 
the world of Paris must beset the father- 
less girl who, not less in authorship than 
on the stage, leaves the safeguard of 
— life for ever behind her,—who 

ecomes a prey to the tongues of the pub- 
lic. At Paris, how slender is the line 
that divides the authoress from the 
Bohémienne! He sank into his chair 
silently, and passed his hand over his 
eyes, as if to shut out a vision of the fu- 
ture. 

Isaura in her excitement did not notice 
the effect on her English visitor. She 
could not have divined such an effect as 
possible. On the contrary, even subor- 
dinate to her joy at the thought that she 
had not mistaken the instincts which led 
her to a nobler vocation than that of the 
singer, that the cage-bar was opened, and 
space bathed in sunshine was inviting the 
new-felt wings,— subordinate even to that 
joy was a joy more wholly, more simply, 
woman’s. “If,” thought she in this joy, 
“if this be true, my proud ambition is 
realized ; all disparities of worth and for- 
tune are annulled between me and him to 
whom I would bring no shame of mésa/- 
liance /”? Poor dreamer, poor child ! 

“You will let me see what you have 
written,” said Rameau, somewhat impe- 
riously, in the sharp voice habitual to 
him, and which pierced Graham’s ear like 
a splinter of glass. 

“ No—not now; when finished.” 

“ You wil/ finish it?” 

“Oh yes; how can [I help it after such 
encouragement?” She held out her hand 
to Savarin, who kissed it gallantly ; then 
her eyes intuitively sought Graham’s. 
By that time he had recovered his self- 
possession: he met her look tranquilly 
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and with asmile; but the smile chilled 
her — she knew not why. 

The conversation in passed upon 
books and authors of the day, and was 
chiefly supported by the satirical pleas- 
antries of Savarin, who was in high good 
spirits. . 

Graham, who, as we know, had come 
with the hope of seeing Isaura alone, and 
with the intention of uttering words 
which, however guarded, might yet in 
absence serve as links of union, now no 
longer coveted that interview, no longer 
meditated those words. He soon rose to 
depart. 

“ Will you dine with me to-morrow?” 
asked Savarin. “Perhaps I may induce 
the Signorina and Rameau to offer you 
the temptation of meeting them.” 

° By to-morrow I shall be leagues 
away.” 

Isaura’s heart sank. This time the MS. 
was fairly forgotten. 

“You never said you were going so 
soon,” cried Savarin. “When do you 
come back, vile deserter ?” 

“T cannot even guess. Monsieur Ra- 
meau, count me among your subscribers. 
Mademoiselle, my best regards to Signo- 
ra Venosta. When I see you again, no 
doubt you will have become famous.” 

Isaura here could not control herself. 
She rose impulsively, and approached 
him, holding out her tend, and attempt- 
ing a smile. 

“But not famous in the way that you 
warned me from,” she said in whispered 
tones. “ You are friends with me still ?” 
It was like the piteous wail of a child 
seeking to make it up with one who 
wants to quarrel, the child knows not 


why. 

an was moved, but what could he 
say? Could he have the right to warn 
her from this profession also ; forbid all 
desires, all roads of fame to this brilliant 


aspirant? Even a declared and accepted 
lover might well have deemed that that 
would be to ask too much. He replied, 
“ Yes, always a friend, if you could ever 
need one.” Her hand slid from his, and 
she turned away, wounded to the quick. 

“Have you your coupé at the door?” 
asked Savarin. 

“ Simply a fiacre.” 

“ And are going back at once to Paris ?” 

““ Yes.” 

“Will you kindly drop me in the Rue 
de Rivoli?” : 

“ Charmed to be of use.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


As the facre bore to Paris Savarin and 
Graham, the former said, “ I cannot con- 
ceive what rich simpleton could entertain 
so high an opinion of Gustave Rameau as 
to select a man so young, and of repu- 
tation, though promising, so undecided for 
an enterprise which requires such a de- 
gree of tact and judgment as the conduct 
of a new journal; and a journal, too, 
which is to address itself to the deau 
monde. However, it is not for me to 
criticise a selection which brings a god- 
send to myself.” 

“To yourself? You jest; you have a 
journal of your own. It can only be 
through an excess of good-nature that 
you lend your name and pen to the ser- 
vice of M. Gustave Rameau.” 

“‘ My good-nature does not go to that 
extent. It is Rameau who confers a ser- 
vice upon me. Peste/ mon cher, we 
French authors have not the rents of you 
rich English milords. And though I am 
the most economical of our tribe, yet that 
journal of mine has failed me of late ; and 
this morning I did not exactly see how I 
was to repay a sum I had been obliged to 
borrow of a money-lender—for I am too 
proud to borrow of friends, and too saga- 
cious to borrow of publishers — when in 
walks ce cher petit Gustave with an offer 
for a few trifles toward starting this new- 
born journal, which makes a new man of 
me. NowI am in the undertaking, my 
amour propre and my reputation are con- 
cerned in its success; and I shall take 
care that collaborateurs of whose com- 
om | I am not ashamed are in the same 

oat. But that charming girl, Isaura! 
What an enigma the gift of the pen is! 
No one can ever guess who has it until 
tried.” 

“The young lady’s MS., then, really 
merits the praise you bestowed on it?” 

“Much more praise, though‘a great 
deal of blame, which I did not bestow. 
For in a first work faults insure success 
as much as beauties. Anything better than 
tame correctness. Yes, her first work, to 
judge by what is written, must make a 

it—a great hit. And that will decide 
her career —a singer, an actress, may re- 
tire, often does when she marries an au- 
thor. But once an author always an au- 
thor.” 

“Ah! is itso? If you had a beloved 
daughter, Savarin, would you encourage 
her to be an author?” 

“Frankly, no— principally because in 
that case the chances are that she would 
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marry an author ; and French authors, at 
least in the imaginative school, make very 
uncomfortable husbands.” 

“ Ah, you think the Signorina will mar- 
ry one of those uncomfortable husbands 
— M. Rameau, perhaps ?” 

“Rameau! Hein / nothing more likely. 
That beautiful face of his has its fascina- 
tion. And to tell you the truth, my wife, 
who is a striking illustration of the truth 
that what woman wills heaven wills, is 
bent upon that improvement in Gustave’s 
moral life which she thinks a union with 
Mademoiselle Cicogna would achieve. At 
all events, the fair Italian would have in 
Rameau a husband who would not suffer 
her to bury her talents under a bushel. 
If she succeeds as a writer (by succeed- 
ing I mean making money), he will see 
that her ink-bottle is never empty; and 
if she don’t succeed as a writer, 4 will 
take care that the world shall gain an act- 
ress or a singer. For Gustave Rameau 
has a great taste for luxury and show; 
and whatever his wife can make, I will 
venture to say that he will manage to 
spend.” 

“T thought you had an esteem and re- 
gard for Mademoiselle Cicogna. It is 
Madame your wife, I suppose, who has a 
grudge against her?” 

“On the contrary, my wife idolizes 
her.” 

“Savages sacrifice to their idols the 
things they deem of value. Civilized Par- 
isians sacrifice their idols themselves, — 
and to a thing that is worthless.” 

“Rameau is not worthless; he has 
beauty, and youth, and talent. My wife 
thinks more highly of him than I do; but 
I must respect a man who has found ad- 
mirers so sincere as to set him up in a 
journal, and give him carte blanche for 
terms to contributors. I knowof no man 
in Paris more valuable to me. His worth 
to me this morning is 30,000 francs. I 
own I do not think him likely to be a very 
safe husband; but then French female 
authors and artists seldom take any hus- 
bands except upon short leases. There 
are no vulgar connubial prejudices in the 

ure atmosphere of art. Women of gen- 
ius, like Madame de Grantmesnil, and 
perhaps like our charming young friend, 
resemble canary-birds —to sing their 
best you must separate them from their 
mates.” 

The Englishman suppressed a groan, 
and turned the conversation. 

When he had set down his lively com- 
panion, Vane dismissed his on and 
walked to his lodgings musingly. 
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“No,” he said inly, “I must wrench 
myself from the very memory of that 
haunting.face,—the friend and pupil of 
Madame de Grantmesnil, the associate of 
Gustave Rameau, the rival of Julie Cau- 
martin, the aspirant to that pure atmos- 
phere of art in which there are no vulgar 
connubial prejudices !. Could I — wheth- 
er I be rich or poor—see in fer the ideal 
of an English wife? As it is—as it is— 
with this mystery which oppresses me, 
which, till solved, leaves my own career 
insoluble, —as it is, how fortunate that I 
did not find her alone — did not utter the 
words that would fain have leapt from my 
heart — did not say, ‘I may not be the 
rich man I seem, but in that case I Shall 
be yet more ambitious, because struggle 
and labour are the sinews of ambition! 
Should I be rich, will you adorn my sta- 
tion? should I be poor, will you enrich 
poverty with your smile? And can you, 
in either case, forego — really, painlessly 
forego, as you led me to hope — the pride 
in your own art?’ My ambition were 
killed did I marry an actress, a singer. 
Better that than the hungerer after ex- 
citements which are never allayed, the 
struggler in a career which admits of no 
retirement —the woman to whom mar- 
riage is no goal—who remains to the last 
the property of the public, and glories to 
dwell in a house of glass into which every 
bystander has a right to peer. Is this 
the ideal of an Englishman’s wife and 
home? No—no!—woe is me, no!” 


Book SIXTH. 
CHAPTER I. 


A FEw weeks after the date of the pre- 
ceding chapter, a gay party of men were 
assembled at supper in one of the private 
salons of the Maison Dorée. The supper 
was given by Frederic Lemercier, and the 
guests were, though in various ways, more 
or less distinguished. Rank and fashion 
were not unworthily represented by Alain 
de Rochebriant and Enguerrand de Van- 
demar, by whose supremacy as “lion” 
Frederick still felt rather humbled, though 
Alain had contrived to bring them famil- 
iarly together. Art, Literature, and the 
Bourse had also their representatives — 
in Henri Bernard, arising young portrait- 
painter whom the Emperor honoured with 
his patronage; the Vicomte de Brézé, 
and M. Savarin. Science was not alto- 


gether forgotten, but contributed its agree- 
able delegate in the person of the eminent 
physician to whom we have been before 
introduced — Dr. Bacourt. 


Doctors in 
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Paris are not so seriots as they mostly 
are in London; and Bacourt, a pleasant 
philosopher of the school of Aristippus, 
was no unfrequent nor ungenial guest at 
any banquet in which the Graces relaxed 
their zones. Martial glory was also rep- 
resented at that social gathering by a 
warrior, bronzed and decorated, lately ar- 
rived from Algiers, on which arid soil he 
had achieved many laurels and the rank 
of Colonel. Finance contributed Duples- 
sis. Well it might; for Duplessis had 
just assisted the host toa splendid coup 
at the Bourse. 

“ Ah, cher M. Savarin,” says Enguer- 
rand de Vandemar, whose patrician blood 
is so pure from revolutionary taint that he 
is always instinctively polite, “what a 
masterpiece in its way is that little paper 
of yours in the ‘Sens Commun,’ upon 
the connection between the national char- 
acter and the national diet, so genuinely 
witty ! for wit is but truth made amusing.” 

“ You flatter me,” replied Savarin, mod- 
estly ; “but I own I do think there is a 
smattering of philosophy in that trifle. 
Perhaps, however, the character of a peo- 
ple depends more on its drinks than its 
food. The wines of Italy — heady, irrita- 
ble, ruinous to the digestion — contribute 
to the character which belongs to active 
brains and disordered livers. The Ital- 
ians conceive great plans, but they cannot 
digest them. The English common peo- 
ple drink beer, and the beerish character 
is stolid, rude, but stubborn and enduring. 
The English middle class imbibe port and 
sherry ; and with these strong potations 
their ideas become obfuscated. Their char- 
acter has noliveliness ; amusement is not 
one of their wants ; they sit at home after 
dinner and doze away the fumes of their 
beverage in the dulness of domesticity. 
If the English aristocracy is more viva- 
cious and cosmopolitan, it is thanks to 
the wines of France, which it is the mode 
with them to prefer; but still, like all 
plagiarists, they are imitators, not invent- 
ors—they borrow our wines and copy 
our manners. The Germans ——” 

“Insolent barbarians!” growled the 
French Colonel, twirling his moustache ; 
“if the Emperor were not in his dotage, 
their Sadowa would ere this have cost 
them their Rhine.” 

“ The Germans,” resumed Savarin, un- 
heeding the interruption, “drink acrid 
wines, varied with beer, to which last their 
commonalty owes a guasz resemblance in 
stupidity and endurance to the English 
masses. Acrid wines rot the teeth: Ger- 
mans are afflicted with toothache from in- 
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fancy. All people subject to toothache 
are sentimental. Goethe was a martyr to 
toothache. Werter was written in one of 
those paroxysms which predispose genius 
to suicide. But the German character is 
not all toothache ; beer and tobacco step 
in to the relief of Rhenish acridities, 
blend philosophy with sentiment, and give 
that patience in detail which distinguishes 
their professors and their generals. Be- 
sides, the German wines in themselves 
have other qualities than that of acridity. 
Taken with sour krout and stewed prunes, 
they produce fumes of self-conceit. A 
German has little of French vanity ; he 
has German self-esteem. He extends the 
esteem of self to those around him; his 
home, his village, his city, his country — 
all belong to him. It is a duty he owes 
to himself to defend them. Give him his 
pipe and his sabre —and, M. le Colonel, 
elieve me, you will never take the Rhine 
from him.” 
“ P-r-r,” cried the Colonel; “but we 
have had the Rhine.” 
“We did not keep it. And I should 


not say I had a franc-piece if I borrowed 
it from your purse and had to give it back 
the next day.” 

Here there arose a very general hubbub 
of voices, all raised against M. Savarin. 
Enguerrand, like a man of good Zon, 


hastened to change the conversation. 

“Let us leave these poor wretches to 
their sour wines and toothaches. We 
drinkers of the champagne, all our own, 
have only pity for the rest of the human 
race. This new journal ‘Ze Sexs Com- 
mun’ has a strange title, M. Savarin.” 

“Ves; ‘Le Sens Commun’ is not com- 
mon in Paris, where we all have too much 
genius for a thing so vulgar.” 

“Pray,” said the young painter, “ tell 
me what you mean by the title —‘ Ze Sens 
Commun. It is mysterious.” 

“True,” said Savarin; “it may mean 
the Sensus communis of the Latins, or the 
Good Sense of the English. The Latin 
phrase signifies the sense of the common 
interest ; the English phrase, the sense 
which persons of understanding have in 
common. I suppose the inventor of our 
title meant the latter signification.” 

“ And who was the inventor?” asked 
Bacourt. 

“ That is a secret which I do not know 
myself,” answered Savarin. 

“TI guess,” said Enguerrand, “that it 
must be the same person who writes the 
political leaders. They are most remark- 
able ; for they are so unlike the articles 
in other journals, whether those journals 
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be the best or the worst. For my own 
part, I trouble my head very little about 
politics, and shrug my shoulders at essays 
which reduce the government of flesh and 
blood into mathematical problems. But 
these articles seem to be written by a man 
of the world, and, as a man of the world 
myself, I read them.” 

“ But,” said the Vicomte de Brézé, who 
piqued himself on the polish of his style, 
“they are certainly not the composition 
of any eminent writer. No eloquence, no 
sentiment ; though I ought not to speak 
disparagingly of a fellow-contributor.” 

“ All that may be very true,” said Sava- 
rin, “but M. Enguerrand is right. The 
papers are evidently the work of a man of 
the world, and it is for that reason that 
they have startled the public, and estab- 
lished the success of ‘ Le Sens Commun? 
But wait a week or two longer, Messieurs, 
and then tell me what you think of a new 
roman by a new writer, which we shall 
announce in our impression to-morrow. 
I shall be disappointed, indeed, if that 
does not charm you. No lack of elo- 
quence and sentiment there.” 

“Tam rather tired of eloquence and 
sentiment,” said Enguerrand. “ Your 
editor, Gustave Rameau, sickens me of 
them with his ‘ Starlit Meditations in the 
Streets of Paris,’ morbid imitations of 
Heine’s enigmatical ‘Evening Songs.’ 
Your journal would be perfect if you 
could suppress the editor.” 

“Suppress Gustave Rameau!” cried 
Bernard the painter; “I adore his 
poems, full of heart for poor suffering 
humanity.” 

“ Suffering humanity so far as it is 
packed up in himself,” said the physician, 
dryly, “and a great deal of the suffering 
is bile. But @ Propos of your new jour- 
nal, Savarin, there is a paragraph in it to- 
day which excites my curiosity. It says 
that the Vicomte de Mauléon has ar- 
rived in Paris, after many years of for- 
eign travel; and then, referring modestl 
enough to the reputation for talent which 
he had acquired in early youth, proceeds 
to indulge in a prophecy of the future po- 
litical career of a man who, if he have a 

ain of sexs commun, must think that the 
ess.said about him the better. I remem- 
ber him well; a terrible mauvais sujet, 
but superbly handsome. There was a 
shocking story about the jewels of a for- 
eign duchess, which obliged him to leave 
Paris.” 

“But,” said Savarin, “the paragraph 
you refer to hints that that story is a 
groundless calumny, and that the true 
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reason for De Mauléon’s voluntary self- 
exile was a very common one among 
young Parisians — he had lavished away 
is fortune. He returns when, either by 
heritage or his own exertions, he has se- 
cured elsewhere a competence.” 

“ Nevertheless I cannot think that so- 
ciety will receive him,” said Bacourt. 
“ When he left Paris, there was one joy- 
ous sigh of relief among all men who 
wel to avoid duels, and keep their 
wives out of temptation. Society may 
welcome back a lost sheep, but nota re- 
invigorated wolf.” 

“1 beg your pardon, mon cher,” said 
Enguerrand ; “society has already opened 
its fold to this poor ill-treated wolf. Two 
days ago Louvier summoned to his house 
the surviving relations or connections of 
De Mauléon — among whom are the Mar- 
quis de Rochebriant, the Counts De 
Passy, De Beauvilliers, De Chavigny, my 
father, and of course his two sons — and 
submitted to us the proofs which com- 
pletely clear the Vicomte de Mauléon of 
even a suspicion of fraud or dishonour in 
the affair of the jewels. The proofs in- 


clude the written attestation of the Duke 
himself, and letters from that nobleman 
after De Mauléon’s disappearance from 
Paris, expressive of great esteem, and, in- 
deed, of great admiration for the Vi- 


comte’s sense of honour and generosity 
of character. The result of this family 
council was, that we all went in a body 
to call on De Mauléon. And he dined 
with my father that same day. You 
know enough of the Count de Vandemar, 
and, I may add, of my mother, to be sure 
that they are both, in their several ways, 
too regardful of social conventions to 
lend their countenance even to a relation 
without well weighing the pros and cons. 
And as for Raoul, Bayard himself could 
not be a greater stickler on the point of 
honour.” , 

This declaration was followed by a si- 
lence that had the character of stupor. 

At last Duplessis said, “ But what has 
Louvier to do in this ga/éve? Louvier is 
no relation of that well-born vaurien ; 
why should Ze summon your family coun- 
cil?” 

“ Louvier excused his interference on 
the ground of early and intimate friend- 
ship with De Mauléon, who, he said, 
came to consult him on arriving at Paris, 
and who felt too proud or too timid to ad- 
dress relations with whom he had long 
dropped all intercourse. An intermedi- 
ary was required, and Louvier volunteered 
to take that part on himself; nothing 
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more natural, nor more simple. By the 
way, Alain, you dine with Louvier to- 
morrow, do you not ?—a dinner in hon- 
our of our rehabilitated kinsman. I and 
Raoul go.” 

“Yes, I shall be charmed to meet 
again a man who, whatever might be his 
errors in youth, on which,” added Alain, 
slightly colouring, “it certainly does not 
become me to be severe, must have suf- 
fered the most poignant anguish a man of 
honour can undergo — viz., honour sus- 
pected ; and who now, whether by years 
or sorrow, is so changed that I cannot 
recognize a likeness to the character I 
have just heard given to him as mauvais 
sujet and vaurien.” 

“Bravo!” cried Enguerrand; “all 
honour to courage —and at Paris it re- 
quires great courage to defend the ab- 
sent.” 

“ Nay,” answered Alain, in a low voice. 
“The gentilhomme who will not defend 
another gentilhomme traduced, would, as 
a soldier, betray a citadel and desert a 
flag.” 

“You say M. de Mauléon is changed,” 
said De Brézé ; “yes, he must be grow- 
ing old. No trace left of his good 
looks ?” , 

“Pardon me,” said Enguerrand, “he 
is bien conservé, and has still a very 
handsome head and an imposing pres- 
ence. But one cannot help doubting 
whether he deserved the formidable rep- 
utation he acquired in youth; his man- 
ner is so singularly mild and gentle, his 
conversation so winningly modest, so 
void of pretence, and his mode of life is 
as simple as that of a Spanish hidalgo.” 

“ He does not, then, affect the 7d/e of 
Monte Christo,” said Duplessis, “ and buy 
himself into notice like that hero of ro- 
mance ?” 

“Certainly not: hesays very frankly 
that he has but a very small income, but 
more than enough for his wants —richer 
than in his youth ; for he has learned con- 
tent. We may dismiss the hint in ‘Ze 
Sens Commun’ about his future political 
career: at least he evinces no such am- 
bition.” 

“ How could he as a Legitimist ?” 
said Alain, bitterly. “What department 
would elect him ?” 

“But is he a Legitimist?” asked De 
Brézé. 

“T take it for granted that he must be 
that,” answered Alain, haughtily, “for he 
is a De Mauléon.” 

“ His father was as good a De Mau- 
léon as himself, I presume,” rejoined De 
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Brézé, dryly; “and he enjoyed a place 
at the Court of Louis Philippe, which a 
Legitimist could scarcely accept. Victor 
did not, I fancy, trouble his head about 
politics at all, at the time I remember 
him ; but to judge by his chief associ- 
ates, and the notice he received from the 
Princes of the House of Orleans, I should 
guess that he had no predilections in fa- 
vour of Henri V.” 

“T should regret to think so,” said 
Alain, yet more haughtily, “since the De 
Mauléons acknowledge the head of their 
house in the representative of the Roche- 
briants.” 

“ At all events,” said Duplessis, “ M. 
de Mauléon appears to be a philosopher 
of rare stamp. A Parisian who has 
known riches and is contented to be poor, 
is a phenomenon I should like to study.” 

“You have that chance to-morrow 
evening, M. Duplessis,” said Enguer- 
rand. “ 
“What! at M. Louvier’s dinner? Nay, 
I have no other acquaintance with M. 
Louvier than that of the Bourse, and the 
acquaintance is not cordial.” 

“TI did not mean at M. Louvier’s din- 
ner, but at the Duchesse de Tarascon’s 
ball. You, as one of her special favour- 
ites, will doubtless honour her réunion.” 

“Yes; I have promised my daughter 
to go to the ball. But the Duchesse is 
Imperialist. M.de Mauléon seems to be 
either a Legitimist, according to M. le 
Marquis, or an Orleanist, according to 
our friend De Brézé.” 

“What of that? Can there be a more 
loyal Bourbonite than De Rochebriant? 
and fe goes to the ball. It is given out 
of the season, in celebration of a family 
marriage. And the Duchesse de Taras- 
eon is connected with Alain, and there- 
fore with De Mauléon, though but dis- 
tantly.” 

“Ah! excuse my ignorance of geneal- 


” 


“As if the genealogy of noble names 
were not the history of France,” muttered 
Alain, indignantly. 


CHAPTER II. 

Yes, the “ Sexs Commun” was a suc- 
cess ; it had made a sensation at starting ; 
the sensation was on the increase. It is 
difficult for an Englishman to compre- 
hend the full influence of a successful 
—— at Paris; the station — political, 
iterary, social — which it confers on the 
contributors who effect the success. M. 
Lebeau had shown much more sagacity 
in selecting Gustave Rameau for the 
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nominal editor than Savarin supposed or 
my reader might detect. In the first 
place, Gustave himself, with all his de- 
fects of information and solidity of intel- 
lect, was not without real genius; and a 
sort of genius that when kept in restraint, 
and its field confined to sentiment or sar- 
casm, was in unison with the temper of 
the day: in the second place, it was only 
through Gustave that Lebeau could have 
got at Savarin ; and the names which that 
brilliant writer had secured at the outset, 
would have sufficed to draw attention to 
the earliest numbers of the “ Sens Com- 
mun,” despite a title which did not seem 
alluring. But these names alone could 
not have sufficed to circulate the new 
journal to the extent it had already 
reached. This was due to the curiosity 
excited by leading articles of a style new 
to the Parisian public, and of which the 
authorship defied conjecture. They were 
signed Pierre Firmin — supposed to be a 
nom de plume, as that name was utterly 
unknown in the world of letters. They 
affected the tone of an impartial observ- 
er; they neither espoused nor attacked 
any particular party; they laid down no 
abstract doctrines of government. But 
somehow or other, in language terse yet 
familiar, sometimes careless yet never 
vulgar, they expressed a prevailing senti- 
ment of uneasy discontent, a foreboding 
of some destined change in things estab- 
lished, without defining the nature of 
such change, without saying whether it 
would be for good or for evil. In his 
criticisms upon individuals, the writer 
was guarded and moderate—the keenest- 
eyed censor of the press could not have 
found a pretext for interference with ex- 
pression of opinions so polite. Of the 
Emperor, these articles spoke little, but 
that little was not disrespectful ; yet, day 
after day, the articles contributed to sap 
the Empire. All malcontents of every 
shade comprehended, as by 4 secret of 
freemasonry, that in this journal they had 
an ally. Against religion not a word was 
uttered, yet the enemies of religion 
bought that journal; still, the friends of 
religion bought it too, for those articles 
treated with irony the philosophers on 
paper who thought that their contradic- 
tory.crotchets could fuse themselves into 
any single Utopia, or that any social edi- 
fice, hurriedly run up by the crazy few, 
could become a permanent habitation for 
the turbulent many, without the clamps 
of a creed. 

The tone of these articles always cor- 
responded with the title of the journal — 
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“ Common-sense.” It was to common- 
sense that it appealed — appealed in the 
utterance of a man who disdained the 
subtle theories, the vehement declama- 
tion, the credulous beliefs, or the inflated 
bombast, which constitute so large a por- 
tion of the Parisian press. The articles 
rather resembled certain organs of the 
English press, which profess to be blind- 
ed ? no enthusiasm for anybody or any- 
thing, which find their sale in that sym- 
pathy with ill-nature to which Huet as- 
cribes the popularity of Tacitus, and, al- 
ways quietly undermining institutions 
with a covert sneer, never pretend to a 
spirit of imagination so at variance with 
common-sense as a conjecture how the 
institutions should be rebuilt or replaced. 

Well, somehow or other the journal, as 
I was saying, hit the taste of the Parisian 
public. It intimated, with the easy grace 
of an unpremeditated agreeable talker, 
that French society in all its classes was 
rotten, and each class was willing to be- 
lieve that all the others were rotten, and 
agreed that unless the others were re- 
formed, there was something very un- 
sound in itself. 

The ball at the Duchesse de Taras- 
con’s was a brilliant event. The summer 


was far advanced; many of the Parisian 
holiday-makers had returned to the cap- 


ital, but the season had not commenced, 
and a ball at that time of year was a very 
unwonted event. But there was a special 
occasion for this 7é¢e—a marriage be- 
tween a niece of the Duchesse and the 
son of a great official in high favour at 
the Imperial Court. 

The dinnerat Louvier’s broke up early, 
and the music for the second waltz was 
sounding when Enguerrand, Alain, and 
the Vicomte de Mauléon ascended the 
stairs. Raoul did not accompany them ; 
he went very rarely to any balls — never 
to one given by an Imperialist, however 
nearly related to him the Imperialist 
might be. But, in the sweet indulgence 
of his good-nature, he had no blame for 
those who did go — not for Enguerrand, 
still less, of course, for Alain. ; 

Something, too, might well here be said 
as to his feeling towards Victor de Mau- 
léon. He had joined in the family acquit- 
tal of that kinsman as to the grave charge 
of the jewels; the proofs of innocence 
thereon seemed to him unequivocal and 
decisive, therefore he had called on the 
Vicomte and acquiesced in all formal ci- 
vilities shown to him. But, such acts of 
justice to a fellow-genti/homme and a 

insman duly performed, he desired to 
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see as little as possible of the Vicomte de 
Mauléon. He reasoned thus : — “ Of ev- 
ery —- which society made against 
this man he is guiltless. But of all the 
claims to admiration which society ac- 
corded to him, before it erroneously con- 
demned, there are none which make me 
covet his friendship, or suffice to dispel 
doubts as to what he may be when so- 
ciety once more receives him. And the 
man is so captivating that I should dread 
his influence over myself did I see much 
of him.” 

Raoul kept his reasonings to himself, 
for he had that sort of charity which in- 
disposes an amiable man to be severe on 
bygone offences. In the eyes of Enguer- 
randand Alain, and such young votaries of 
the mode as they could influence, Victor 
de Mauléon assumed almost heroic pro- 
portions. In the affair which had in- 
flicted on him a calumny so odious, it was 
clear that he had acted with chivalrous 
delicacy of honour. And the turbulence 
and recklessness of his earlier years, re- 
deemed as they were, in the traditions of 
his contemporaries, by courage and gen- 
erosity, were not offences to which youn 
Frenchmen are inclined to be harsh. All 
question as to the mode in which his life 
might have been passed during his long 
absence from the capital, was merged in 
the respect due to the only facts known, 
and these were clearly proved in his 
pitces justificatives. 1st, That he had 
served under another name in the ranks 
of the army in Algiers; had distin- 
guished himself there for signal valour, and 
received, with promotion, the decoration 
of the cross. His real name was known 
only to his Colonel, and on quitting the 
service, the Colonel placed in his hands a 
letter of warm eulogy on his conduct, and 
identifying him as Victor de Mauléon. 
2dly, That in California he had saved a 
wealthy family from midnight murder, 
fighting single-handed against and over- 
mastering three ruffians, and declining all 
other reward from those he had pre- 
served than a written attestation of their 
gratitude. In all countries, valour ranks 
high in the list of virtues ; in no country 
does it so absolve from vices as it does 
in France. 

But as yet Victor de Mauléon’s vindica- 
tion was only known by a few, and those 
belonging to the gayer circles of life. 
How he might be judged by the sober 
middle class, which constitutes the most 
important section of public opinion toa 
candidate for political trusts and distinc- 





tions, was another question. 
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The Duchesse stood at the door to 
receive her visitors. Duplessis was 
seated near the entrance, by the side 
of a distinguished member of the Im- 
perial Government, with whom he was 
carrying on a whispered conversation. 
The eye of the financier, however, turned 
towards the doorway as Alain and Enguer- 
rand entered, and, passing over their fa- 
miliar faces, fixed itself attentively on 
that of a much older man whom Enguer- 
rand was presenting to the Duchesse, 
and in whom Duplessis rightly divined 
the Vicomte de Mauléon. Certainly if no 
one could have recognized M. Lebeau in 
the stately personage who had visited 
Louvier, still less could one who had 
heard of the wild feats of the voz des vi- 
veurs in his youth reconcile belief in such 
tales with the quiet modesty of mien 
which distinguished the cavalier now re- 
plying, with bended head and subdued ac- 
cents, to the courteous welcome of the 
brilliant hostess. But for such difference 
in attributes between the past and the pres- 
ent De Mauléon, Duplessis had been pre- 
pared by the conversation at the Maison 
Dorée. And now, as the Vicomte, yield- 
ing his place by the Duchesse to some 
new-comer, glided on, and, leaning against 
a column, contemplated the gay scene be- 
fore him with that expression of counte- 
nance, half sarcastic, half mournful, with 
which men regard, after long estrange- 
ment, the scenes of departed joys, Du- 
plessis felt that no change in that man had 
impaired the force of character which had 
made. him the hero of reckless coevals. 
Though wearing no beard, not even a 
moustache, there was something emphati- 
cally masculine in the contour of the 
close-shaven cheek and resolute jaw, in a 
forehead broad at the temples, and protu- 
berant in those organs over the eyebrows 
which are said to be significant of quick 
perception and ready action ; in the lips, 
when in repose compressed, perhaps 
somewhat stern in their expression, but 
pliant and mobile when speaking, and 
wonderfully fascinating when they smiled. 
Altogether, about this Victor de Mauléon 
there was a nameless distinction, apart 
from that of conventional elegance. You 
would have said, “ That is a man of some 
marked individuality, an eminence of 
some kind in himself.’ You would not 
be surprised to hear that he was a party- 
leader, a skilled diplomatist, a daring sol- 
dier, an adventurous traveller, but you 
would not guess him to be a student, an 
author, an artist. 

While Duplessis thus observed the Vi- 
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comte de Mauléon, all the while seemin 
to lend an attentive ear to the whispere 
voice of the Minister by his side, Alain 
passed on into the ball-room. He was 
fresh enough to feel the exhilaration of 
the dance. Enguerrand (who had sur- 
vived that excitement, and who habitually 
deserted any assembly at an e hour 
for the cigar and whist of his club) had 
made his way to De Mauléon, and there 
stationed himself. The lion of one gen- 
eration has always a mixed feeling of 
curiosity and respect for the lion of a 
generation before him, and the youn 
Vandemar had conceived a strong and al- 
most an affectionate interest in this dis- 
crowned king of that realm in fashion 
which, when once it is lost, is never to 
be regained ; for it is only youth that can 
hold its sceptre and command its sub- 
jects. 

“In this crowd, Vicomte,” said Enguer- 
rand, “there must be many old acquaint- 
ances of yours ?” 

“Perhaps so; but as yet I have only 
seen new faces.” 

As he thus spoke, a middle-aged man, 
decorated with the grand cross of the Le- 
gion and half-a-dozen foreign orders, lend- 
ing his arm to a lady of the same age 
radiant in diamonds, passed by towards 
the ball-room, and in some sudden swerve 
of his person, occasioned by a pause of 
his companion to adjust her train, he acci- 
dentally brushed against De Mauléon, 
whom he had not before noticed. Turn- 
ing round to apologize for his awkward- 
ness, he encountered the full gaze of the 
Vicomte, started, changed countenance, 
and hurried on his companion. 

“Do you not recognize his Excel- 
lency ?” said Enguerrand, smiling. “ His 
cannot be a new face to you.” 

“Is it the Baron de Lacy?” asked De 
Mauléon. 

“The Baron de Lacy, now Count 
d’Epinay, ambassador at the court of . 
and, if report speak true, likely soon to 
exchange that post for the Jortefeuille of 
Minister.” 

“He has got on in life since I saw him 
last, the little Baron. He was then my 
devoted imitator, and I was not proud of 
the imitation.” 

“He has got on by always clinging to 
the skirts of some one stronger than him- 
self —to yours, I daresay, when, being a 
parvenu despite his usurped title of 
Baron, he aspired to the entrée into clubs 
and salons. The entrée thus obtained, 
the rest followed easily : he became a mi/- 
lionnaire through a wife’s do¢, and an am- 
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bassador through the wife’s lover, who is 
a power in the state.” 

“But he must have substance in him- 
self. oo | bags cannot be made to 
stand upright. Ah! unless I mistake, I 
see some one I knew better. Yon pale, 
thin man, also with*the grand cross, — 
surely that is Alfred Hennequin. Is he 
too a decorated Imperialist? I left him 
a socialistic republican.” 

“But I presume, even then an eloquent 
avocat. He got into the Chamber, spoke 
well, defended the coup-d’état. He has 
just been made Préfet of the great de- 
partment of the ——, a popular appoint- 
ment. He bears a highcharacter. Pray 
renew your acquaintance with him ; he is 
coming this way.” 

“Will so grave a dignitary renew ac- 
quaintance with me? I doubt it.” 

But as De Mauléon said this, he moved 
from the column and advanced towards 
the Préfet. Enguerrand followed him, 
and saw the Vicomte extend his hand to 
his old acquaintance. The Préfet stared, 
and said, with frigid courtesy, “ Pardon 
me,— some mistake.” 

“Allow me, M. Hennequin,” said 
Enguerrand, interposing, and wishing 
good-naturedly to save De Mauléon the 
awkwardness of introducing himself,— 
“allow me to re-introduce you to my kins- 
man, whom the lapse of years may well 
excuse you for forgetting, the Vicomte 
de Mauléon.” 

Still the Préfet did not accept the hand. 
He. bowed with formal ceremony, said, 
“T was not aware that M. le Vicomte 
had returned to Paris,” and, moving to 
the doorway, made his salutation to the 
hostess and disappeared. 

“The insolent!” muttered Enguer- 
rand. 

“Hush!” said De Mauléon, vere & 
“T can fight no more duels — especia y 
with a he a But I own I am wea 
enough to feel hurt at such a reception 
from Hennequin, for he owed me some 
obligations — small, perhaps, but still 
they were such as might have made me 
select him, rather than Louvier, as the 
vindicator of my name, had I known him 
to be so high placed. But a man who 
has raised himself into an authority may 
well be excused for forgetting a friend 
whose character needs defence. I for- 
give him.” 

There was something pathetic in the 
Vicomte’s tone which touched Euguer- 
rand’s warm if light heart. But De Mau- 
léon did not allow him time to answer. 
He went on quickly through an opening 





in the gay crowd, which immediately 
closed behind him, and Enguerrand saw 
him no more that evening. ‘ 

Duplessis ere this has quitted his seat 
by the Minister, drawn thence bya young 
and very pretty girl resigned to his charge 
by a cavalier with whom she had been 
dancing. She was the on_¢ daughter of 
Duplessis, and he valued her even more 
than the millions he had made at the 
Bourse. ‘“ The Princess,” she said, “ has 
been swept off in the train of some Ger- 
man Royalty; so, petit Pere, 1 must im- 
pose myself on thee.” 

The Princess, a Russian of high rank, 
was the chaperon that evening of Made- 
moiselle Valérie Duplessis. 

“ And I suppose I must take thee back 
into the ball-room,” said the financier, 
smiling proudly, “and find thee partners.” 

“1 don’t want your aid for that, Mon- 
sieur; except this quadrille, my list is 
pretty well filled up.” 

“And I hope the partners will be 
pleasant. Let me know who they are,” 
he whispered, as they threaded their way 
into the ball-room. 

The girl glanced at her tablet. 

“Well, the first on the list is milord 
somebody, with an unpronounceable Eng- 
lish name.” 

“ Beau cavalier ?” 

“No; ugly, old too — thirty at least.” 

Duplessis felt relieved. He did not 
wish his daughter to fall in love with an 
Englishman. 

“ And the next ?” 

“ The next,” she said, hesitatingly, and 
he observed that a soft blush accompan- 
ied the hesitation. 

“Yes, the next. Not English too?” 

“Oh no; the Marquis de Rochebriant.” 

“ Ah! who presented him to thee ?” 

“ Thy friend, petit pore, M. de Brézé.” 

Duplessis again glanced at his daugh- 
ter’s face ; it was bent over her bouquet. 

“Ts he ugly also?” 

“Ugly!” exclaimed the girl, indig- 
nantly ; “why, he is ” she checked 
herself and turned away her head. 

Duplessis became thoughtful. He was 
glad that he had accompanied his child 
into the ball-room ; he would stay there 
= keep watch on her and Rochebriant 

so. 

Up to that moment he had felt a dis- 
like to Rochebriant. That young noble’s 
too obvious pride of race had nettled him, 
not the less that the financier himself was 
vain of his ancestry. Perhaps he still 
disliked Alain, but the dislike was now 
accompanied with a certain, not hostile, 
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interest; and if he became connected 
with the race, the pride in it might grow 
contagious. 

They had not been long in the ball- 
room before Alain came up to claim his 
promised partner. In saluting Duplessis, 
his manner was the same as usual — not 
more cordial, not less ceremoniously dis- 
tant. A man so ableas the financier can- 
not be without quick knowledge of the 
human heart. 

“If disposed to fall in love with Valé- 
rie,” thought Duplessis, “he would have 
taken more pains to please her father. 
Well, thank heaven, there are better 
matches to be found for her than a noble 
without fortune, and a Legitimist without 
career.” 

In fact, Alain felt no more for Valérie 
than for any other pretty girl in the room. 
In talking with the Vicomte de Brézé in 
the intervals of the dance, he had made 
some passing remark on her beauty; De 
Brézé had said, “‘ Yes, she is charming ; I 
will present you,” and hastened to do so 
before Rochebriant even learned her 
name. So introduced, he could but invite 
her to give him her first disengaged dance ; 
and when that was fixed, he had retired, 
without entering into conversation. 

Now, as they took their places in the 
quadrille, he felt that effort of speech had 
become a duty, if not a pleasure ; and, of 
course, he began with the first common- 
place which presented itself to his mind. 

“Do you not think it a very pleasant 
ball, Mademoiselle ? ” 

“Yes,” dropped, in almost inaudible 
reply, from Valérie’s rosy lips. 

“ And not over-crowded, as most balls 
are.” 

Valérie’s lips again moved, but this 
time quite inaudibly. 

The obligations of the figure now 
caused a pause. Alain racked his brains, 
and began again — 

“They tell me the last season was 
more than usually gay; of that I cannot 
judge, for it was well nigh over when I 
came to Paris for the first time.” 

Valérie looked up with a more ani- 
mated expression than her childlike face 
had yet shown, and said, this time dis- 
tinctly, “This is my first ball, Monsieur 
le Marquis.” 

“ One has only to look at Mademoiselle 
to divine that fact,” replied Alain, gal- 
lantly. / 

Again the conversation was interrupt- 
ed by the dance, but the ice between the 
two was now broken. And when the 
quadrille was concluded, and Rochebri- 
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ant led the fair Valérie back to her fath- 
er’s side, she felt as if she had been lis- 
tening to the music of the spheres, and 
that the music had now suddenly stopped. 
Alain, alas for her! was under no such 
pleasing illusion. Her talk had seemed 
to him artless indeed, but very insipid, 
compared with the brilliant conversation 
of the wedded Paristennes with whom he 
more habitually danced ; and it was with 
rather a sensation of relief that he made 
his parting bow, and receded into the 
crowd of ctundans. 

Meanwhile De Mauléon had quitted 
the assemblage, walking slowly through 
the deserted street towards his apartment. 
The civilities he had met at Louvier’s din- 
ner-party, and the marked distinction paid 
to him kinsmen of rank and position 
so unequivocal as Alain and Enguerrand, 
had softened his mood and cheered his 
spirits. He had begun to question him- 
self whether a fair opening to his political 
ambition was really forbidden to him un- 
der the existent order of things, whether 
it necessitated the employment of such 
dangerous tools as those to which anger 
and despair had reconciled his intellect. 
But the pointed way in which he had been 
shunned or slighted by the two men who 
belonged to political life—to men who 
in youth had looked up to himself, and 
whose dazzling career of honours was 
identified with the Imperial system —re- 
animated his fiercer passions and his more 
perilous designs. The frigid accost of 
Hennequin more especially galled him ; 
it wounded not only his pride but his 
heart ; it had the venom of ingratitude, 
and it is the peculiar privilege of ingrati- 
tude to wound hearts that have learned 
to harden themselves to the hate or con- 
tempt of men to whom no services have 
been rendered. In some private affair 
concerning his property, De Mauléon had 
had occasion to consult Hennequin, then 
arising young avocat. Out of that con- 
sultation a friendship had sprung up, de- 
spite the differing habits and social grades 
of the two men. One day, calling on Hen- 
nequin, he found him in a state of great 
nervous excitement. The avocat had re- 
ceived a public insult in the sa/on of ano- 
ble, towhom De Mauléon had introduced 
him from a man who pretended to the 
hand of a young lady to whom Hennequin 
was attached, and indeed almost affianced. 
The man was a notorious sfadassin —a 
duellist little less renowned for skill in all 
weapons than De Mauléon himself. The 
affair had been such, that Hennequin’s 
friends assured him he had no choice but 
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to challenge this bravo. Hennequin, 
brave enough at the bar, was no hero be- 
fore sword-point or pistol. He was utter- 
ly ignorant of the use of either weapon ; 
his death in the encounter with an antag- 
onist so formidable seemed to him cer- 
tain, and life was so precious ; an honour- 
able and distinguished career opening be- 
fore him, marriage with the woman he 
loved : still he had the Frenchman’s point 
of honour. He had been told that he 
must fight; well, then, he must. He 
asked De Mauléon to be one of his sec- 
onds, and in asking him, sank in his chair, 
covered his face with his hands and burst 
into tears. . 

“ Wait till to-morrow,” said De Maulé- 
on; “take no step till then. Meanwhile 
you are in my hands, and I answer for 
your honour.” 

On leaving Hennequin, Victor sought 
the spadassin at the club of which they 
were both members, and contrived, with- 
out reference to Hennequin, to pick a 
quarrel with him. A challenge ensued ; 
a duel with swords took place the next 
morning. De Mauléon disarmed and 
wounded his antagonist, not gravely, but 
sufficiently to terminate the encounter. 
He assisted to convey the wounded man 
to his apartment, and planted himself by 
his bedside, as if he were a friend. 

“ Why on earth did you fasten a quar- 
rel on me?” asked the sfadassin ; “and 
why, having done so, did you spare my 
life ; for your sword was at my heart when 
you shifted its point, and pierced my 
shoulder ?” 

“JT will tell you, and in so doing, beg 
you to accept my friendship hereafter, on 
one condition. In the course of the day, 
write or dictate a few civil words of apol- 
ogy to M. Hennequin. Ja foi / every 
one will praise you for a generosity so be- 
coming in a man who has given such 
proofs of courage and skill, to an avocat 
who has never handled a sword nor fired 
a pistol.” 

That same day De Mauléon remitted to 
Hennequin an apology for heated words 
freely retracted, which satisfied all his 
friends. For the service thus rendered 
by De Mauléon, Hennequin declared him- 
self everlastingly indebted. In fact, he 
entirely owed to that friend his life, his 
marriage, his honour, his career. 

“And now,” thought De Mauléon, 
“now, when he could so easily requite 
me,— now he will not even take my hand. 
Is human nature itself at war with me ?” 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
ON SOME GRADATIONS IN THE FORMS 
OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


In one of her many entertaining novels, 
| Mrs. Trollope introduces an old lady de- 
scribing the theory of La Marck on the 
| Origin of Species. In the course of her 
description, the old lady exclaims, with. 
not unnatural astonishment, “But the 
most extraordinary thing (excepting one) 
is, that when the ashes married, they had 
rats for children ; and when the rats mar- 
ried, they had birds; or else the birds. 
came first, and they were confined with 
rats; and then the rats had cats, I be- 
lieve, and the cats had dogs, and the dogs 
monkeys, and the monkeys men and 
women.” * A year or two ago, the elo- 
quent and estimable Bishop of Peterbor- 
ough won a ready laugh from his audience 
at Carlisle by the following observation: 
“There is nowa theory in fashion that 
religion is a development of clime and 
race, just as men were originally devel- 
oped from oysters and so forth.” ¢ An- 
other clerical orator, at the Nottingham 
Church Congress held in October of last 
year, pointed out the inherent fallacy of 
Darwinism by asking, “ Who nursed the 
first child?” { Great laughter followed 
the question ; but whether his brethren 
were laughing with the speaker, or at 
him, it would be invidious to surmise. 
Thousands of religious teachers in this 
country believe, or permit their hearers 
and disciples to believe, that some sixty 
centuries ago there was a special sudden 
creation of living organisms answering to 
the unnumbered species which still occu- 
py the surface of our globe. The argu- 
ments which prove this opinion to be ut- 
terly untenable, have been stated over 
and over again by men of genius, in lan- 
guage that even children can understand. 
The very stones cry out, the rocks and 
hollow mountains proclaim the truth. 
Beyond all dispute the stratified masses 
of the earth’s crust have been produced 
by the slow deposition in water of the 
successive layers. From beneath the 
ocean enormous areas of these deposits 
have been lifted mile upon mile above the 
ocean level. Will any man in his senses 
dare to stake his religion upon the hy- 
pothesis that six thousand years ago the 
tops of the Himalayan mountains were 
under the waters of the sea? Ata height 
of eighteen thousand feet fossil shells 
have been found which must once have 


* The Attractive Man, chap. xxxiv. 
t+ Church Bells, September 16, 1871. 
+ Church Bells, October 14, 1871. 
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lived in salt water.* Let no one flatter 
himself that they could have been carried 
to their tomb in the mountain by the 
Noachian deluge. The deluge could not 
have dropped Oolitic shells on one moun- 
tain and Silurian shells on another. It 
could not have inserted organisms of the 
carboniferous period into the middle of 
a hill, neither could it have laid them on 
the top, and then neatly covered them up 
with another thousand feet of stratifica- 
tion. If the deluge sprinkled shells and 
other remains on the hill surfaces, what 
sprinkled them below the surfaces, what 
kept up the sprinkling till the thickness 
of whole mountains became penetrated 
with the relics of life? No sane person, 
when brought face to face with the actual 
fossils, will believe that the Creator of 
the universe made figures by original 
creation, of plants and animals, both ter- 
restrial and marine, and shut them up in 
rocks of clay and flint and marble. Still 
less will any one believe Him to have ori- 
ginally created in stone the images of dis- 
membered bodies and fragmentary limbs, 
in every degree of distortion and decay, 
down to the merest trace of organic 
structure. Yet what do we find among 
the sculptures of the rocks? Here the 
skeleton of a whale, there a grasshopper’s 
wing, tree trunks, and fronds of ferns, 

awed bones and sharp teeth, bits of 
obster, shells of turtle, rats’ tails and ti- 
gers’ skulls, the burrow of the sea-worm, 
the foot-mark of the wader, and the ver 
ripple of the tide. We find in the chal 
the palatal teeth of shark with the crowns 
worn as though by long usage ; we find 
“tests” of the sea-urchin denuded of 
their spines and covered with crania- 
valves and serpule and polyzoa. The 
catalogue of similar facts might be con- 
tinued without end. The conclusion is in- 
evitable that the formation of the earth’s 
crust has been the slow work of count- 
less ages. The fossil ripple mark was no 
miraculous effect of sudden creation, but 
produced bya rippling wave. The fos- 
sil zoophyte-case must once have been 
tenanted by a living zoophyte as the fos- 
sil integument of the sea-urchin by a liv- 
ing sea-urchin, and both must have lived 
in the waters of the ocean at periods of 
incalculable antiquity, before they were 
found fossil in the quarries of an inland 
range of hills. 

Persons who well knew, and were 
forced to admit, the succession of life dur- 
ing the formation of the vast series of 


* Lyell’s Manmal, p. 5 
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fossiliferous strata, have sometimes had 
recourse to supposing that there have 
been a large number of successive crea- 
tions of plants and animals, and that the 
earth was cleared and made void of one, 
before another was introduced. 

The very evidence, however, which has 
led to this supposition unmistakably 
proves its futility. Examine the fossils 
of geological eras far distant from one an- 
other, and the earth will seem, to be sure, 
at the first glance to have changed the 
character of its population in the succes- 
sive intervals. Forms familiar at one 
epoch, later on will have disappeared, and 
forms not to be found in the earlier peri- 
ods will present themselves abundantly 
in the later. But examine the fossils of 
geological periods immediately succeed- 
ing one another, and it at once becomes. 
apparent that there is no point whatever 
in the world’s history of which you can 
say, Here the old forms seem to have 
been swept off, and a new set introduced. 
There is not the slightest evidence of the 
sudden extinction of species or genera; 
a fortiori, none of the extinction of 
groups or whole creations. The disap- 
pearances are gradual; there is no con- 
current disappearance of a large number 
of species. The new forms are gradually 
introduced ; there is no simultaneous in- 
troduction of a large number. Between 
the organic structures of one age and 
those of an age directly subsequent, even 
where there are considerable differences, 
there is in every case also strong general 
resemblance. Descent with variation ex- 
actly explains this phenomenon. The 
doctrine of successive annihilations and 
creations leaves it unexplained and inex- 
plicable. Would any wise master build- 
er, who wished to make some slight im- 
provement in the structure of his house, 
pull down the whole fabric and rebuild it 
from the foundations almost a counter- 
part of what it was before, and do this not 
once only, nor twice, but again and again, 
times without number? Yet men are not 
ashamed to attribute to the supremacy of 
the Divine wisdom a course of conduct 
which in any one of their own fellows 
they would recognize as extravagantly 
foolish. Adopt for one moment the fa- 
vourite theory of special creative interpo- 
sitions, and apply it to the history of the 
genus Lingula. The Lingula isa brachio- 
pod with a horny shell of two nearly equal 
valves. Between the beaks of the two 
valves passes a long fleshy peduncle or 
foot stalk, by means of which the animal 
attaches itself to submarine bodies. Mus- 
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cles for various purposes are attached to, 


the shell, upon the interior of which their 
impressions are left, long after the death 
and decay of the animal, so as to be found 
even in fossils of great antiquity. In the 
Lower Silurian period was created Lin- 
gula Lesueuri, besides a great many other 
species of Lingula. Lesueuri perishes, 
and in the Devonian period a new form is 
created, remarkably like the old one, and 
known among men as Lingula squami- 
formis. Squamiformis comes to a bad 
end, and the carboniferous era is ushered 
in. ‘But here a wonder came to light.” 
Squamiformis reappears, or something so 
like it as to baffle the discriminating pow- 
ers of the very best conchologists. The 
same thing happens with Lingula myti- 
loides, another carboniferous species, 
which is repeated in the Permian age. 
These forms cease to exist, and Lingula 
Beanii is presented to us in the Fauna of 
the Oolite; and successively Lingula 
truncata in the lower Greensand, sub- 
ovalis in the upper Greensand, Lingula 
tenuis in the Eocene London Clay, Du- 
mortieri in the Coralline crag of the Plei- 
ocene era. All these, and a great many 
more, presenting in many cases differ- 
énces that can scarcely be called distinc- 
tions, proved unsatisfactory to their Cre- 
ator and were ruthlessly abolished. But 
a Lingula the world must have. Creation 
would be incomplete without a Lingula. 
And, consequently, about twenty-four 
hours before the creation of Adam, Lin- 
gula anatina suddenly made its appear- 
ance, and still flourishes in the shallow 
waters of tropical seas. 

Mr. Davidson, in his admirable mono- 
graph of the Brachiopoda, tells us that 
not only Lingula, but also “ Discina, Cra- 
nia, and Rhynconella, appear to have trav- 
ersed the whole geological, vertical range ; 
they appear in the older Silurian depos- 
its, and with similar or but slight modifi- 
cations in character, are still represented 
in our seas by a limited number of spe- 
cies.”* The supply of parallel facts is 
almost inexhaustible. Take any age of 
the world you will: the fauna of that age, 
that is, the whole group of animals then 
existing on the globe, is inextricably in- 
terwoven with the fauna of the age that 
precedes, and the fauna of the age that 
follows it. That at any recent date, or at 
any date whatever, from the Silurian pe- 
riod to our own times, the earth has been 
swept clean of its inhabitants and re-peo- 


* Pal. Soc. 1853. Fossil Brachiopoda of Great 
Britain, part iv. p. 60. 
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pled, is a belief that can only be held in 
most glaring defiance of scientific evi- 
dence. As a clever writer recently ob- 
served, “There are some things which 
you cannot really believe unless all your 
neighbours keep you in countenance.” * 
This is one of them. The thing is credi- 
ble on one condition, and on one condi- 
tion alone, namely, that human reason 
and thé facts of external nature have 
been so ingeniously adapted to one an- 
other by the Author of both, that a man 
cannot honestly employ his reason in the 
observation of nature without being 
mocked and cheated, and impelled to be- 
lieve what is false. It comes, in short, 
to this, that, far up to where the Hima- 
layan summits smile proudly above the 
clouds, far down to the deepest gloom 
that the miner’s lamp has ever pene- 
rated, the Maker of the world must have 
stored the ground with an endless variety 
of forms, arranged in orderly sequence, 
so as irresistibly to teach certain lessons 
to the human mind, and that then He 
wrote a few lines ona scrap of papyrus 
to intimate that the lessons were untrue, 
and that all the vast apparatus for teach- 
ing them meant nothing at all. 

There is another Tepethodte which 
needs to be disposed of. Everyone will 
admit that since the beginning of the 
creation, some species have died out and 
become extinct. The cyrtoceras is no 
more. The trilobite is wanting. Dropa 
tear over the ashes of the ichthyosaurus ; 
we shall not see his like again. Never 
more shall archeopteryx macrura waggle 
his flexible tail.t As thousands of spe- 
cies have disappeared from the living 
world, it has seemed reasonable to many 
persons to admit, what the evidence of 
geology very plainly declares, that while 
some species have been dying out, others 
have from time to time been introduced. 
But the question is, how were they intro- 
duced? And the popular answer to this 
question, an answer upon which some 
persons think that all religion depends, 
is, that they were introduced in each case 
| original creation. As the extinction 
of species is still going on, and yet the 
world seems to present as great a variety 
as ever, the introduction of species, even 
in the present day, is admitted as _possi- 
ble or probable. And if the introduction 
must take place by original creation, it 
has been well put by a distinguished man 
of science, that any morning you might 


* Pall Mall Gazette, November 15, 1871. 
t Lyell’s Elements of Geology, p. 394. 
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find an elephant standing on your lawn, 
just created. But such a thing no one 
would believe possible, unless all his 
neighbours kept him in countenance. No 
one can listen to such an expectation 
without ridiculing its absurd improbabil- 
ity, although many calmly enough sup- 
pose that there was once a day when not 
only the elephant suddenly made its as- 
tonished and astonishing appearance, but 
when every other creature that breathes 
made its appearance in like manner. It 
has been argued that new species may in 
fact be introduced into the world from 
time to time suddenly, and by original 
creation, but that these occurrences, 
either accidentally, because they are so 
rare, or through the purposely secret 
working of the Creator, taking place in 
ocean depths or deserts where no men 
abide, have ever escaped the gaze of 
human curiosity. All other suppositions 
on the question have some sanction in 
analogy, in observation, or in the reputed 
authority of Scripture. This last suppo- 
sition has none of these sanctions. Its 
chief and only merit is that there is no 
direct way of testing the truth of it. It 


gives a mean and inconsistent idea of the 
Creator, as planting in men’s breasts a 
spirit of enquiry, and then dodging them 


like a Will-o’-the-wisp, in their eager but 
necessarily fruitless pursuit. 

The animal kingdom has been divided 
by authors of repute into seven sub-king- 
doms.* The lowest place is occupied by 
the Protozoa, to which sponges and infu- 
sorial animals belong; the highest is as- 
signed by common consent to the Verte- 
brata, comprising in their ranks sprats 
and men, baboons and skylarks, the cobra 
and the frog. Between these two ex- 
tremes must be ranged the other five sub- 
kingdoms. The relative rank of these is 
less easy to determine. They are by 
name —the Mollusca, among which are 
found the oyster and the sea-squirt ; the 
Arthropoda, comprehending butterflies, 
spiders, and crabs; the Vermes, or 
worms ; the Echinodermata, containin 
the sea-urchin and the star-fish; and, 
lastly the Coelenterata, lowest of the five 
in organization, but comprehending corals 
and corallines, which the higher divisions 
cannot surpass, if even they can rival 
them, in beauty. 

For purposes of classification these 
seven sub-kingdoms are again sub-divided 
into classes, orders, families, genera, spe- 


* Forms of Animal Life. By G. Rolleston, D.M. 
F.R.S. Introduction, p. xxvi. : 
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cies, varieties, with their several sub- 
orders, sub-genera, and _ sub-varieties, 
till you come to the division into individ- 
uals, and the interesting question, far less 
easy to solve than to propose, What is 
an individual ? 

The first sub-kingdom comprises five 
classes, in the following order — mam- 
mals, birds, reptiles, amphibia, and fishes. 
The second sub-kingdom comprises — 
what shall we say? We cannot tell what 
to say until we know which is the second 
sub-kingdom. By affinity of structure 
the Mollusca come nearest to the Verte- 
brates, but the sagacious ant and brave 
industrious bee seem to plead for the 
claims of the Arthropoda as far superior 
to those of “oysters and so forth.” It 
appears that whatever characters of im- 
portance we choose upon which to base 
our classification, confusion invariably 
arises in some quarter or another from 
conflicting claims. This appears in ar- 
ranging even the classes of the verte- 
brates. The mammals take an indisput- 
able precedence, because man is a mam- 
mal. But, not to speak of birds, many 
reptiles surpass many mammals in size, 
strength, and beauty, in adaptation of 
structure to a great variety of circum- 
stances, and even in intelligence. Man 
himself is prone to claim an unlimited 
superiority over all other animals by 
virtue of his reason ; and because of this 
possession, which he often fancies to be 
exclusively his own, he disdains the no- 
tion of an origin, however remote, from 
any creature unlike, or unequal to the 
present magnificence of humanity. He 
would do well to consider the recent date 
of his supremacy, and how far trom uni- 
versal still it remains. Measured by the 
general estimate of man’s unbounded lord- 
ship, the tribute which is annually paid 
in India to poisonous snakes and raven- 
ing tigers seems rather a large one. Of 
parasites unwillingly entertained in the 
very throne of reason, the brain itself, it 
would be unpleasant to speak more par- 
ticularly ; but why, I wonder, if we are 
soindisputably supreme, do we not abolish 
rats andearwigs? It would be interesting 
to know whether more sharks are slain by 
men or more men slain by sharks in the 
course of a year. Our superiority looks 
rather small when examined in detail. 
The eagle and the lynx have keener sight, 
the hound an acuter sense of smell. We 
cry in vain for the wings of a dove. We 
tax our ae to build ocean-travers- 
ing steamers with high-pressure engines, 
and when these vehicles put forth their 
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best speed little birds fly easily round 
them. Hundreds of animals can mock 
the efforts of the swiftest human pursuer. 
The elephant and many other creatures 
surpass us in size and strength, the cat 
and others inagility. In love we are less 
constant than the pigeon. In war, how 
noble a picture we present ! how lofty an 
example we set before the hawk and the 
tiger of mild good faith, serene benevo- 
lence, abstemious relf-restraint, and ten- 
der pity for our fellow-creatures! Of 
personal beauty it is needless to speak ; 
on that point one half of the human race, 
negresses-and Esquimaux squaws includ- 
ed, must of course be supreme, in spite 
of all the gazelles, and zoophytes, and 
peacocks, and birds-of-paradise in the 
world. 

A remark has been made that “if man 
had not been his own classifier, he would 
never have thought,” as many naturalists 
have done, “ of founding a separate order 
for his own reception.” * It is retorted 
that man establishes his right to the ex- 
clusive position by exclusively possess- 
ing the power to classify. In Asop’s 
fables a man debates this very question 
with a lion, and points out that in all pic- 
tures of contests between them, the lion is 
vanquished and the man prevails; to 


which the king of the forest makes reply, 
that if lions were the painters, men would 
be represented as the victims, and with 
much more fidelity to the facts of the 


case. It is indeed, not easy to see how 
the facts of the case can be in any way al- 
tered by the circumstance that men can 
paint and lions cannot. Men can clas- 
sify ; so, in a minor degree, can other an- 
imals. Dogs can distinguish strangers 
and acquaintances, well-dressed persons 
from persons in rags ; the canine species 
from all other species. They cannot 
carry their classifications far, not from 
want of memory and intelligence, but 
from want of a well-devised language and 
printed books. 

Men can classify, but can they classify 
correctly? We are all agreed that the 
earth and the human race upon it are at 
least five or six thousand years old ; and 
yet within the last hundred and twenty 
years parts of the very same structure, 
the so-called meduse of the hydroid 
Zoophytes, and the stationary polypes 
from which the medusz come, were clas- 
sified, not in two different species or gen- 
era merely, but in two different classes. 
Among the fishes, among the crustaceans, 


* Descent of Man. Darwin. Vol. i. p. 191. 
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down to our own times, husbands and 
wives, fathers and children, have been 
separated and assigned to different 
groups and genera. We say proudl 
that man is his own classifier ; but whic 
man, if you please? Let the most intel- 
ligent of my candid readers answer for 
themselves how much they have had to 
do with the classification of the animal 
kingdom. The best naturalists are still 
disputing whether men, the bimana, 
should be an order by themselves, or 
ranged alongside of the quadrumana as a 
section of the order Primates. The ma- 
jority of mankind, even in these days of 
enlightenment, are content to follow, on 
one side or the other, the few leaders of 
opinion. In regard to facts discovered 
and arguments founded upon the discover- 
ies, most of us are but too happy if we can 
do a little gleaning after the reapers, a 
little picking up of crumbs from beneath 
the tables of the rich. When we say 
“most of us,” when we speak of “the 
majority of mankind,” we refer only to 
those who give the subject a thought, for, 
compared with the whole mass of human 
beings on the globe, it is pretty certain 
that those who think or know anythin 
about the classification of the anim 
kingdom are only a handful. The grasp 
of the subject obtained by a few indus- 
trious students, and the progress made 
in it by men of exceptional genius, are 
both of them largely due to the accumu- 
lation of experience and diffusion of 
knowledge made possible by the inven- 
tion of printing. Printing itself was 
man’s invention; but surely an animal 
cannot be transferred from one order to 
another by means of an invention. The 
art of printing, like many other contriv- 
ances evolved from the human mind, 
quite consistently with the law of natural 
selection though not precisely dy that 
law, confirmed and carried forward man’s 
general superiority over the other ani- 
mals. In the same way tigers confirmed 
their general superiority over Indian vil- 
lages when they invented the plan of 
hunting in couples, so that while one is 
being driven off by the wretched men at 
one end of the village, its companion car- 
ries off the still more wretched babies at 
the other. 

One thing in mental development is to 
be noticed, that the improvement is not 
transmitted only, perhaps we should add, 
not chiefly, by inheritance in the direct 
line of its first possessor. A mind exalt- 
ed and refined becomes, as it were, the 
food and sustenance of other minds, 
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whereby they also are refined and exalted, 
so that the refinement and exaltation are 
in the end transmitted, not through one 
only, but through many channels of in- 
heritance. When we say that such and 
such a man was in advance of his time, we 
mean that other minds had not at that 
epoch so far beneficially varied as to be 
even capable of receiving the better food 
which he had become capable of supply- 
ing. Thus it is that with the mind as 
with the body, nature cannot, and obvi- 
ously does not, select the absolute best ; 
but only the best under the circumstances. 

It was long a favourite explanation of 
the similarities between animals in some 
respects extremely unlike, that they had 
all been created upon the same general 
type. That sounds very philosophical 
and satisfactory ; let us examine it a lit- 
tle. The costehente type contains mam- 
mals, birds, reptiles, amphibia and fishes. 
Here we have grouped together men, 
monkeys, and whales, the eagle, the os- 
trich, and the apteryx, the crocodile, tor- 
toise, and adder, the frog and the axolotl, 
the sturgeon, the flounder, and the lance- 
let. By the theory we have mentioned, 
the Creator is regarded as an artist hav- 
ing an idea in his mind which he chose 
to work out in various ways, just as an 
architect might employ Gothic architec- 
ture in building a palace ora hovel, a 
church or alinendraper’s shop. It would 
be a strange vagary in a human artist, 
when rearing a grand cathedral, to build 
by its side a beer-shop in the very same 
style, but hideously caricatured ; or, hav- 
ing on one day designed a vile grotesque 
tenement, on the next day to choose that 
attern, of all others, for the noblest of 

is works. Yet this is what the Divine 
artist is charged with having done in re- 

ard to man and the baboon.. With in- 

nite variety at His command He is sup- 
posed to have employed one idea fora 
thousand different purposes — now and 
then, as in the lancelet, almost losing 
sight of it altogether ; at other times car- 
rying it a little too far, as in giving man 
the rudiment of a useless tail ; just as if 
man could not have been a vertebrate 
without that rudiment. Why should a 
type, an abstract idea, an ideal plan, or 
whatever else you are pleased to call it, 
have been worked out into useless de- 
tails? And if creation according to ideal 
types cannot explain these rudimentary 
Structures, what can it explain? Why 
is the eye of a cuttle-fish so like the eye 
ofaman? You cannot answer that it is 
“because the cuttle-fish is a vertebrate.” 





Why do insects rank so high in the animal 
kingdom for ingenuity and perseverance ? 
Insects are not vertebrates. Among the 
vertebrata themselves, why can the par- 
rot imitate articulate language, while the 
clever faithful dog can only whine and 
bark? Why is man, the highest of the 
highest class, inferior to the gudgeon in 
swimming, to the rabbit in running, to 
the squirrel in climbing, to the flea in 
jumping, to the snake in wriggling, and 
unable to fly at all ? 

In entering now upon a more detailed 
enquiry into the gradations observable 
among the forms of organic life, it wili 
be convenient to begin with the lowest, 
the simplest, and most remote from our- 
selves. Many persons think it incon- 
ceivable that a sponge and a man could 
have had acommon origin, however far 
back that origin “ee be placed. Let such 
persons imagine themselves, if they can, 
brought suddenly face to face with the 
various specimens of humanity under its 
various conditions. They would see a 
little pink baby and a great black-bearded 
man, the fair Saxon beauty, and the swarth 
she-savage too hideous to describe, the 
lady in court-dress and the Indian in his 
war-paint, the stripling in his jacket and 
the aged councillor in his flowing robe ; 
there would be “the heathen Chinee,” 
and the Turk, and the Swiss peasant-girl, 
soldiers and sailors, blacksmiths and bak- 
ers, boys bathing and climbing trees, ba- 
bies in long clothes, and babies in short 
clothes, lawyers pleading in wigs and 
gowns, coal-miners burrowing under- 
ground, tailors sitting cross-legged, and 
a thousand other varieties, in age, cos- 
tume, complexion, tools and occupations. 
In grades and diversities of intellect there 
would be, besides the idiot and the ma- 
niac, the infant unable to speak or to 
reason, the booby school-boy, the man of 
common sense, the genius without it, the 
girl sweetly illogical, the prudent dame. 
In the manner of feeding, how great a 
variety would appear among these ani- 
mals! Some would be seen parasitical at 
the breast, others dipping their fingers in 
common in the dish, some conveying food 
to their mouths with chop-sticks, others 
delicately handling silver forks and the 
best Sheffield cutlery. In weapons of 
war the differences would be found still 
more numerous, intricate and surprising, 
from chips of flint and stakes hardened 
in the fire up to the very latest refine- 
ments of civilized humanity. To com- 
plete the parallel, along with the other 
representative persons there should be 
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shown the faces and costumes of past 
ages as well as of the present, and the 
mimicry of both in the stage-player and 
the masquerader. 

At the first view of all this medley of 
animals some so sweet in tone, so noble 
in aspect, so wise in action, others so un- 
lovely in all things, or so mean and trivial, 
how difficult would it be for an intelligent 
being, previously unacquainted with ani- 
mal nature and the nature of man, to con- 
ceive or believe that all these, in spite of 
appearances, were of one species, of one 
common origin and descent! Yet most 
of my readers would find it difficult to be- 
lieve the reverse, because they do know 
something of the nature of man, they are 
not puzzled by the thin disguises of cos- 
tume, they understand something of the 
development of arts, of the progress of 
fashions, they know the _ gradations 
through which the helpless and speech- 
less infant may be elevated into the hero 
and the orator. When an equally inti- 
mate knowledge of all animated nature 
has become common among men, one 
may be permitted at least to anticipate 
that the mention of man’s affinity to “ oys- 
ters and so forth,” will be thought less 
witty asa joke than heretofore, and the 
joke less forcible as an arguntent. 

When we look at the beginnings of life, 
we find none of that enormous disparity 
between living creatures which confronts 
us in the later stages of growth and de- 
velopment. “All mammals,” says De 
Quatrefages, “and even man himself, as 
well as birds and reptiles, proceed from 
actual eggs.” * “Up to a certain point,” 
Professor Owen tells us, “the vertebrate 
germ resembles in form, structure, and 
behaviour, the infusorial monad and the 
germ-stage of invertebrates.” ¢ And again 
De Quatrefages says, “ All vegetable and 
animal germs, seeds, buds, bulbs, and 
eggs, have their origin in a few granules, 
scarcely visible under the highest magni- 
fying power or even in a single vesicle, 
smaller than the point of the finest needle. 
Thus commence alike the elephant and 
the oak, the moss and the earth-worm, 
and such is really the first appearance of 
what at a later period, will become a 
man.” ~ Nay, more ignominious still, 
“all vertebrates,” says Owen, § “ during 
more or less of their developmental life- 
period, float in a liquid of similar specific 


= Metamorphoses of Man and the Lower Animals, 
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gravity to themselves.” Henceforth, 
therefore, be a little more respectful to 
sponges and gregarines, considering their 
likeness to your former selves. Be 
pleased to remember, that whatever may 
have been the origin of the first man and 
the first woman, the origin of every one 
of you is perfectly well known ; for not- 
withstanding the many virtues and graces 
you now can boast of, the most muscular 
Christian among you could once have 
passed easily through the eye of a needle, 
was once a little floating parasitic animal. 
The sponges and gregarines just men- 
tioned belong to the Protozoa or lowest 
forms of animal life. A vast branch of 
the present subject, relating to the forms 
of vegetable life, must be dismissed for 
this time with only a passing reference. 
So difficult to distinguish are the confines 
of the two kingdoms, the animal and the 
vegetable, that a proposal has been made 
to establish a sort of neutral ground or 
third intermediate kingdom, the Regnum 
Protisticum of Haeckel. The necessity 
for this is disallowed by Dr. Carpenter 
and Professor Rolleston and by most oth- 
er naturalists. But it is interesting to 
observe that in discriminating the two 
acknowledged kingdoms, we are in the 
last resort driven back upon a single 
character, not irritability, or contractibil- 
ity, or locomotion, or circulation of ab- 
sorbed and assimilated nutritive matters, 
for all these “ phenomena universal in the 
animal” are “occasionally observable in 
the vegetable kingdom ;” not the secre- 
tion of chlorophyll, and of cellulose, and 
the power of regenerating an entire com- 
pound organism from a more or less frag- 
mentary portion, for all these properties 
almost universal among vegetables, are 
also “ occasionally noticeable among ani- 
mals.” * The nature of the food they are 
respectively capable of assimilating, con- 
stitutes the only ultimate line of demarca- 
tion between the two great divisions of 
physical life. ¢ And in spite of this, Pro- 
fessor Rolleston, in his valuable work on 
The Forms of Animal Life, declares that 
“there are organisms which, at one period 
of their life, exhibit an aggregate of phe- 
nomena such as to justify us in speaking 
of them as animals, whilst at another they 
appear to be as distinctly vegetable.” f 
“Have you no brains ?” is a question 
we sometimes put to those who disagree 
with us in opinion, or who do not readily 
understand our explanations. We imply 
* Rolleston, Forms of Animal Life, p. clxiii. 
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that even the meanest animal must have 
brains But we are very far out in our 
implication. Not only may brains be 
wanting, but a mouth and a stomach. In 
the lowest amceban forms of life one 
should perhaps say that the creature is 
all mouth and all stomach. As we pass 
to the higher forms of life, we find the 
apparatus becoming gradually specialized 
for the enjoyment of various kinds of 
food. Yet even among the crustacea 
there are some which are miserably defi- 
cient in the power of dining, and it isa 
shocking but truthful statement that in 
some of the ento-parasitic vermes there 
is absolutely no digestive system pres- 
ent.* This is explicable on the Darwin- 
ian theory as the adaptation of creatures 
by variation and natural selection to the 
circumstances with which they have come 
to be surrounded ; while surely it is ab- 
surd to speak of crustacea and vermes as 
all created on an ideal plan, when some 
of them are entirely destitute of stomachs. 
Surely the theory of creation by special 
design becomes something worse than 
absurd, when charging itself to explain 
the existence of creatures which cannot 
flourish and abound, which cannot even 
live, except in the tissues, in the vitals, in 
the heart and brain of other animals. Do 
those who advocate this and kindred 
theories ever trouble themselves to con- 
front the consequences of what they say ? 
According to them, all these internal 
parasites, the cause of so much pain, dis- 
ease and death, must have been created 
from the first in the bodies they were des- 
tined to haunt, in the innocent sheep, in 
the —as yet not guilty—man. This in 
the age of innocence! this before pain 
and death had been introduced into the 
world! this by exquisite benevolence, 
this by glorious design! You cannot be- 
lieve it, unless all your neighbours are 
willing to help you, and they are zo¢ wil- 
ling. 

ime fails for showing in all the sub- 
kingdoms of the animal world, or even in 
a single division of any one of them, the 
gradations by which different forms are 
closely united. For the connection be- 
tween the various groups of the Protozoa, 
Carpenter On the Microscope will be a 
useful guide to the student. For the 
Polycistina, one of those groups, we may 
take the opinion of Mr. Mungo Ponton. 
He is an anti-Darwinian. He has written 
a curious book with a curious title, Zhe 
Beginning: its When, and its How. In 


* Rolleston, Of. cit., p. cxxiii. 





it he says, “ Doubtless had we at once 
placed before us the entire series of forms 
assumed by the Polycistina, we should be 
enabled to discover that they are all 
linked together by transitional types.” 

Between these and the Sponges Dr. 
Carpenter points out the little intermedi- 
ate group of the Acanthometrina, ex- 
tremely minute balls of jelly upon a frame- 
work of spicules which radiate in all di- 
rections from a common centre. 

Between the Spongiadz of the lowest 
sub-kingdom and the Ccelenterata, the 
sub-kingdom immediately above them, 
those who have studied the Devonian 
fossils of Devonshire will know how close 
and how puzzlingly close is often the gen- 
eral similarity of. appearance. Especiall 
the Milleporide and the Favositide af- 
fect a spongiose structure. The modern 
Alcyonium digitatum (vulgarly known as 
* Dead man’s toes ”) and Millepora tuber- 
culosa are both very sponge-like masses. 
We do not for a moment wish to affiliate 
particular corals to particular sponges on 
the strength of any superficial resem- 
blance ; but we maintain that when strik- 
ing similarities present themselves be- 
tween different classes or different sub- 
kingdoms, they are much more likely to 
be due to development from a common 
origin than to creation upon separate 
types. The habit of living in colonies, in 
which the different members of the soci- 
ety are as closely united as a man’s body 
and limbs, is common both to sponges 
and corals. Besides the ordinary method 
of reproduction, these creatures and some 
others have another method. called fissi- 
parity, the method of reproduction by 
splitting. When a creature splits itself 
almost in half and each fragment rounds 
itself off into a new individual, the dis- 
tinction between parent and child must 
be reduced to a minimum, and when 
gemmiparity, or production by budding, 
is added to production by self-splitting, a 
perfect tangle of relationships must be 
the result. However, be that as it may, 
we have here three methods of reproduc- 
tion, only one of which pervades the 
whole animal kingdom, reproduction by 
the union of two distinct elements. Not 
either of the methods favourable to the 
stability of species, but the method fa- 
vourable to variation, since the product 
of two things unlike each other cannot 
be exactly like them both. Why was this 
method selected by nature, in spite of 
the faults found with it by Milton’s ge- 
nius?* May we not say that it deter- 

* Paradise Lost, book x. ver. 888. 
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mined its own selection by giving rise to 
useful variations, in which the other 
methods were unfruitful? From the cu- 
mulative inheritance of many advanta- 
eous variations creatures would be at 
ength developed too specialized to ad- 
mit of splitting without injury, or of bud- 
ding out the entire organism from the 
foot, or side, or cheek of the parent. 
Nevertheless the power of budding was 
not altogether lost, for crabs and star-fish 
can repair the loss of limbs by budding 
out fresh ones. The same thing has 
been observed to take place even in the 
human embryo, and in human beings of 
maturer life extra digits have sprouted 
again after amputation. 

Within the boundaries of the Ccelen- 
terata, the stony corals of the Anthozoa 
show an immense variety of forms linked 
together by multitudinous minute grada- 
tions. In studying what are commonly 
known as sea-anemones, most persons 
are at first surprised to find that while 
some are perfectly soft, others, very like 
them in general aspect, have a hard stony 
skeleton. We know well enough that 
hard-hearted men and soft-hearted wo- 
men spring from the same parents. We 
ought not, then, to wonder at a corre- 
sponding variation in the structure of a 
polype. Here, again, we have the requi- 
site gradations from absolute softness 
through a mere granular hardening to a 
complete continuous consolidation.* And 
if this were not enough to show us how 
Nature, as De Quatrefages says, had been 
feeling her way to a conclusion, we have 
the abiding, continually repeated evidence 
of the process of development in each indi- 
vidual, for in their youth all the corallaria 
alike are soft-bodied polypes. By degrees 
they acquire their appropriate granula- 
tions, their solid walls, their cycles of septa, 
cost, columella, pali, and synapticule, 
the tabulz, the vesicular tissue, and the 
epitheca. By degrees only do they ac- 
quire a right in these hard names, nor 
yet do any ever acquire a right in them 
all, but some in many, some ina few, and 
some in only one. Be it granted that 
while the present argument tends to show 
that a soft polype was the ancestor of all 
the corallaria, we are confronted with the 
circumstances that all the soft polypes 
are modern, and that the most compli- 
cated stony corals range back through 
millions of years to the Silurian period. 
It looks, at the first glance, as if the an- 


* M. Edwards and J. Haime, Histoire naturelle des 
Coralliaires, c. i. Pp. 7. 





cestor only began to live a great while 
after the death of his descendants. But 
a single observation clears up the mys- 
tery. The soft polypes won’t fossilize. 
Few would care to deny the existence 
of such creatures contemporary with 
the Silurian Acervularia luxurians, and 
thenceforward down to our own times. 
But, if so, what a multitude of forms has 
been lost to human recognition, how vast 
a slice has been cut out of the genealog- 
ical history of the Coelenterata! There 
still remains the apparent difficulty that . 
we should find almost at the beginning of 
fossil records corals so highly developed 
as the Acervularia. It our be a diffi- 
culty, were it in any degree probable that 
the Silurian period was the true begin- 
ning of fossil history. But in the first 
place, from rocks far older than the Siluri- 
an we now have the foraminiferous struc- 
ture of the Eozoon Canadense ; secondly, 
we know that repeated research has been 
continually pushing back the zone of pri- 
mordial life into a more and more distant 
past ; thirdly, we must remember how re- 
7 and how gradually the antiquity of 
the higher organisms has been estab- 
lished, as of man in particular, of the 
mammals in general, and of birds ; 
fourthly, it is obvious that time has a 
ong effect in obliterating the traces of 
ife, since in the Upper Oolite we can 
recognize the existence of birds by the 
bones and feathers they have left, where- 
as in the far older Trias (Keuper) we have 
as yet no memorials of them but their 
foot-prints. And lastly, in the relation of 
animal to vegetable life we have a conclu- 
sive proof that there were living things 
upon the globe prior to any of which fossil 
remains have hitherto been found. The 
oldest known fossil is the fossil of an ani- 
mal structure. On what did that animal 
support life? Unless the nature of 
things has been altered in the meanwhile, 
which there is not the shadow of a reason 


for supposing, vegetable life must have 


preceded animal life upon the globe for 
the simple reason that animals cannot 
live upon soups made of stones and wa- 
ter seasoned with sunlight, while vegeta- 
bles can. 

The inference from all these considera- 
tions is that there is not the slightest 
difficulty in believing that a multitude of 
forms of the fleshy polypes lived in the 
pre-Silurian age, ancestral to the simple 
and to the more or less complicated stony 
corals which have flourished since. 

Of persons bearing certain names we 
are sometimes pleased to say that such 
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an one is a man of very old family, ignor- 
ing the fact that the ragged crossing- 
sweeper, who has no name to boast of 
but a nick-name, is a man of a family pre- 
cisely as old. He has not kept the 
records of his forefathers, he cannot 
point to a fossil ancestry enshrined in 
marble, and we think that he has none. 
We deem of him as a creature of yester- 
day, sprung from the mud in which he 
plies his toil. You'will observe how this 
prejudice affects men’s minds on the 
whole question of genealogical history. 
Nothing but their own actual presence at 
each successive birth through thousands 
or millions of years would suffice to sat- 
isfy some of these sceptics as to the con- 
nection by descent between two different 
forms. 

Passing from the Anthozoa to the Hy- 
drozoa, we have to observe the points of 
likeness between the two orders, the Dis- 
cophora or Meduse, and the Hydroida. 
To the Discophores belong the large jel- 
ly-fishes, one of which, the Cyanza Arc- 
tica, is said to attain a diameter of seven 
feet and a half. The great Discophores 
and the tiny hydroids present parallel 
courses of development. For these and 
those alike a polypite affixed and sta- 
tionary buds out a medusa form to 
swim freely in the waters, which in turn 
sends forth a brood of ciliated embryos, 
and these after a while choose some point 
of attachment, and develop into station- 
ary polypites to bud forth a new genera- 
tion of medusz.* 

In some genera of both groups the sta- 
tionary polypite is wanting. The medusa 
is developed direct from the egg of the 
medusa. The suppression of certain 
stages of development in the life-histor 
of an animal is not uncommon. Its ad- 
vantage may easily be comprehended. 
By it a creature attains maturity sooner, 
and is therefore sooner capable of de- 
fending itself against enemies and propa- 
gating its species. Such a variation, 
therefore, natural selection would natu- 
rally select, while other theories stammer 
helplessly in trying to explain it.t 

In the Hydroida a chain of resem- 
blances will be found binding together the 
various genera and species. The chiti- 
nous envelope, sometimes wanting, some- 
times extremely simple, in other cases 
becomes a miniature tree, a maze of fairy 
foliage adorned with exquisite cups or 


* The Popular Science Review, April 1871. Art. 
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shining bells, all instinct with life and 
sometimes with living fire. With the 
valuable assistance of Mr. Hincks and 
Professor Allman, the reproductive poly- 
pite may be traced through a series of 
transitional forms in different species 
from a mere adherent sac to the free 
medusiform zooid, so surprising in its 
tiny loveliness as it glides about or sinks 
or rises in the water like a transparent 
parachute or crystal vase. Between the 
free swimming bell polypite devoted to 
reproduction and the stationary polypite 
devoted to nutrition, parts, one might al- 
most say, of the same individual, though 
in former times regarded as quite differ- 
ent animals, there is in fact the closest 
connection even inform. The swimming 
bell is but a disguise,-a sort of petticoat 
and crinoline, useful perhaps but not 
universal —a fashion, one might say, not 
abruptly introduced, but, like the petti- 
coat, gradually developed, since there are 
stationary polypites with the beginning of 
such an expansion, and free polypites 
without it. 

In the sub-kingdom of the Vermes 
there is the class of the Gephyrza, so 
called from a Greek word signifying 
“ bridge,” because this class bridges over 
the interval between the Vermes and the 
Echinodermata.* 

Of the latter sub-kingdom Dr. Thomas 
Wright, in his Monograph published b 
the Palzontographical Society for 1856, 
remarks: “ No class of the animal king- 
dom more clearly exhibits a gradation of 
structure than the Echinodermata; for 
while some remain rooted to the sea-bot- 
tom, and in this sessile condition and 
other points of structure resemble the 
Polypifera, others exhibit the true rayed 
forms, clothed in prickly armour, which 
characterize the central groups of this 
class. These conduct us through a series 
of beautiful gradations, to soft elongated 
organisms whose forms mimic the Ascid- 
ian Mollusca; whilst others have the 
long cylindrical body and annulose condi- 
tion of the skin, with the reptatory habits 
of the apodous Annelida.” 

Since this was written, the Sipunculide 
and others after considerable contro- 
versy have been removed from the 
Echinodermata to the Gephyraan class 
of worms above-mentioned. Considering 
the astonishing difference between the 
common earthworm and a sea-urchin, it 
is surely a circumstance requiring some 

* See*Rolleston, Forms of Animal Life, p. cxxxi.; 


and for the points of resemblance to Echinodermata in 
the Platyelminthes and Rotifera, see note pp. 153 &c. 
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explanation that forms should exist the 
affinities of which lie doubtfully between 
the two. 

The Echinoderms are divided into 
four classes, the Crinoidea — Asteroidea, 
Echinoidea, and Holothurioidea. The 
lowest of these, the Crinoidea, were ex- 
tremely abundant in the Silurian and De- 
vonian periods. They.are now exceed- 
ingly rare. It may seem rather damaging 
to the theory of evolution that thus early 
among our fossil records we should find 
the beautiful stone-lilies in high perfec- 
tion, with their long jointed stems chan- 
nelled and embossed in various patterns, 
their cups of ingenious mosaic, their 
branching arms and delicate filaments. 
But the existence of these highly organ- 
ized stone-lilies in the Silurian period is 
in truth of great importance to the evolu- 
tion theory. The whole range of fossil 
records may be said to have established 
this general law, that in the history of 
any order or family of animals, the gen- 
era and species gradually increase in 
number till they attain a maximum, and 
from that maximum gradually decline 
till they finally die out. 
trilobites become most abundant about 
the middle of the Palzozoic series of 
rocks, and are almost, if not altogether, 
extinct at the close of the upper Palzxo- 
zoic series. Thus oysters, which in the 
cretaceous period numbered hundreds of 
species, are every year becoming less 
considerate of the wants of their human 
congeners — in other words, are obviously 

oing through the process of gradually 

ying out. Apply this law to the case of 
the Crinoids, once so abundant, now so 
- scarce, and the suggestion arises that 
half their history may be pre-Silurian, 
buried in an unknown past, during which 
they were rising from scarcity to abun- 
dance, as since then they have been sink- 
ing from abundance to scarcity. 

In another way the Crinoids furnish re- 
markable evidence in favour of the evolu- 
tion theory. The Antedon, a/ias Coma- 
tula, a/ias Featherstar, is a Crinoid. But 
the long peduncle or foot-stalk, so char- 
acteristic of its class, is wanting. It is 
free and unattached like the common 


starfish, which it also resembles in pos-|nide or sea-urchins. 


sessing five arms, although these arms 
bifurcate very close to the base and seem 


Thus the’ 





| 


like the offspring of the starfish and the 
echinus, it is alittle free-swimming ciliated 
zooid. From this estate it passes into the 
condition of a pedunculated crinoid, and 
finally drops off its stalk and becomes 
free again. When the life of one small 
obscure animal presents changes so re- 
markable, and when in fact the lives of 
all animals present changes which would 
be equally remarkable were they less fa- 
miliar, all idea of improbability or impos- 
sibility must surely be discarded as at- 
taching in any degree to the theory of ev- 
olution. Mr. Mungo Ponton, to whom'we 
have before referred as an anti-Darwin- 
ian witness, makes the following most 
pertinent remark: “The most striking 
feature in animal metamorphosis gener- 
ally is the greatness of the change in both 
the external and internal character of the 
organism which it involves. The gradual 
conversion of one species of animal into 
another, as of an ass into a horse, or even 
of one genus into another, as of a hare 
into a dog, would not involve alterations 
of structure so great as those which are 
thus embraced in the life-history of one 
and the same individual being.” * 

The Asteroidea are divided into two 
sub-classes, the Ophiuridz and the Aste- 
riadz, distinguished among other things 
by the relation of their arms or rays to 
the central disk. The arms in the Ophi- 
uridz contain no portion of the digestive 
and reproductive apparatus as they do in 
the Asteriade. In the Ophiuride the 
genus Astrophyton presents us with five 
rays branching dichotomously from their 
roots, as the rays branch from their bases 
in the Comatula. Herein we have a strik- 
ing link between this class and the Cri- 
noidea, On the other hand, with mem- 
bers of its own sub-class, the Ophiocomas 
or brittle-stars, Astrophyton is said by 
Forbes to be connected by gradational 
forms of the genus Trichaster.t The 
Ophiocoma passes easily into the Ophi- 
ura. The Luidia, famous, like the brittle- 
stars, for shedding its arms at those who 
attempt to capture it, itself an Asteriad, 
links the Asteriade with the Ophiuras. 
On the other side, the genus Goniaster 
connects the Asteriadze with the Echi- 
Among these a 
multitude of forms, round, oval, heart- 
shaped, flat, dome-like, conical or undu- 


to be ten in number. Now, if anyone | lating, are so interlaced and bound to- 
supposes it impossible for a free-swim-| gether by resemblances where most they 
ming starfish to have been developed | differ, by the slightness of the differences 


from a pedunculated crinoid, the comatu- 
la gives him his answer. In its larval 
stage, like the offspring of the polype, 


* The Beginning, its When and its How, p. 24% 
+ History of British Star-jishes, p. 68. 
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which end in accumulating generic dis- 
tinction, that anyone who will thoroughly 
and honestly study all the available forms, 
fossil and recent, will find it far more dif- 
ficult to believe them the result of a great 
many separate acts of creation than to 
believe them the members of a single 
family, derived from a common ancestor. 
There is a curious organ, known as the 
madreporiform tubercle, and connected 
with what is called the water-vascular cir- 
culation, existing alike in the Ophiuridz, 
the Asteriade, and the Echinide. Its 
position is central in the first; lateral on 
the dorsal surface in the second, being 
almost marginal in Luidia; and dorsally 
sub-central in the third of these classes. 
The sub-kingdom of the Arthropoda, to 
which we shalt next turn our attention, 
embraces within its limits the crab and 
the butterfly. This must seem a most 
aradoxical caprice in classification, un- 
ess some intermediate form presents it- 
self to the mind. The sub-kingdom in 
question is, in fact, divided into four 
classes — Insecta, Myriopoda, Arachnida, 
Crustacea. And when, in addition to the 
crab and the butterfly, we remark that it 
includes the caterpillar, the centipede, 
and the spider, a possibility gradually 
dawns upon the mind, that among the 
countless forms which nature provides, 
here also some may be found to link to- 
aampe the unlike, to supply the requisite 
ne gradations, to prove in a sense more 
literal than the poet intended, that “one 
touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin.” We can easily accept the butterfly 
and the spider as belonging to the same 
sub-kingdom. The spider and the spider- 
crab are not so unlike when placed to- 
gether as to revolt our notions of congru- 
ity in grouping. As a matter of fact, the 
nervous system of the crustacea, we are 
told, resembles in its general principles 
that of the insects. The visual organ in 
the crustacea is essentially similar to that 
of insects. In the crustacea, as in in- 
sects, there is a marked division of the 
body into three regions, the head, the 
thorax, the abdomen. The throwing off 
of the old integument, and its replace- 
ment by a new one during the growth of 
the animal, takes place in all the crusta- 
cea, says Mr. Bell, as necessarily and as 
constantly as in insects during their larva 
condition.* The very peculiarity of un- 
dergoing metamorphoses, which was once 
thought most decisively to set apart the 
insect tribe, is now known to belong also 


* British Crustacea, p. xxxiii. 





to the crustacea. Creatures so widely 
apart in construction, that at one time 
they were placed not only in different 
genera but in different orders, are now 
known to be the same individual animal 
in the changeful guises or disguises of 
its personal development. The Zoea, the 
Megalopa, the Moenas Carcinus, or 
Shore-crab, are but the baby, the child, 
the adult forms of a single animal.* This 
is most instructive in regard to the ab- 
rupt metamorphoses from the caterpillar 
to the pupa, from the pupa to the imago 
stages inthe Lepidoptera. It has seemed 
extremely puzzling to reconcile with the 
theory of evolution the transition of a 
creeping caterpillar into an inert chrysalis, 
and of the chrysalis into a bright-winged 
butterfly, all within the limits of a single 
lifetime. The puzzle would be equally 
great with the three forms of Mcenas Car- 
cinus, were the transitions equally abrupt. 
But they are not so. The process of devel- 
opment has there been proved by Mr. 
Spence Bate to be perfectly gradual.f In 
the Lepidoptera the process is no longer 
gradual, no doubt for the simple reason 
that many of the intermediate stages have 
been suppressed, or repressed, and lost 
to observation. That such suppression 
may take place is clearly indicated by the 
example of the West Indian Gecarcinus, 
or land-crab, which brings forth its young 
in the likeness of the adult form without 
the intervention of metaphoric stages. 
Fritz Miiller has pointed out the consid- 
erable advantage which this peculiarity 
would give to the species possessing it in 
the struggle for existence. And proba- 
bly the advocates of special creations will 
regard it as a beautiful adaptation of the 
land-crabs to the conditions of crab-life 
upon land. Before these advocates it is 
necessary to lay another beautiful adapt- 
ation of land-crabs to the conditions of 
continental existence. ‘Once in the year 
they migrate in great crowds to the sea, 
in order to deposit their eggs, and after- 
wards return much exhausted towards 
their dwelling-places, which are reached 
only by a few.” { On the principles of 
natural selection we can understand the 
gradual migration of crabs, which varied 
so as to be capable of it, farther and far- 
ther inland. On the same principles we 
can understand the preservation of an in- 
stinct in these creatures of depositing 
their eggs in the sea-waves or on the 
sea-shore, though that instinct proved 


* Bell, British Stalk-eyed Crustacea, p. liv. 
t Fritz Miiller, Facts i Darwin, p. 55. 
+ Troschel, quoted by Fritz Miiller, p. 48, note. 
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subsequently fatal to the parents them- 
selves. The capacity for land-life being 
a late acquisition, and therefore not at 
the outset inherited by their offspring in 
the earliest stages, the eggs if deposited 
on dry land would have perished and the 
race become extinct. Accordingly only 
those species of land-crabs would be pre- 
served in which the mothers chose, at 
whatever expense to their own lives, to 
be delivered of their offspring at the sea- 
side. This result may be beautiful or 
ugly as you please to regard it; it can at 
least be seen to be natural. Some minds 
take a different view. They think it more 
consonant to piety and religion to believe 
that by an arrangement of special crea- 
tion, by the cndlen design of supreme 
wisdom, the parents were fitted only for 
life upon dry land, the children only for 
life in sea-water ; that the land-crabs of 
almost every species were specially cre- 
ated with an instinct destructive to their 
own lives. 

We have spoken of land-crabs and 
shore-crabs ; there are also river-crabs 
and deep-sea crabs. Between the crabs 
that are constantly in the water, and crabs 
that are constantly on the land, there are 
those which are amphibious. Breathing 
in the air and breathing in the water are 
two different things. It is only neces- 


sary to hold one’s head in a bucket of 
water fora minute and a half to prove 


this experimentally. This difference 
alone might seem a satisfactory refuta- 
tion of the theory of man’s origin from a 
marine animal. But the crab refutes the 
refutation. And the researches of Fritz 
Miiller have shown by what very simple 
stages the transition from aquatic to aérial 
respiration may be effected. Among the 
Grapsoide he observed that the animal 
opened its bronchial cavity in front or be- 
hind, according as it had to breathe water 
orair.* In many of the Crustacea there 
are contrivances & which the animal con- 
tinues, when upon land, to breathe the 
water which it retains in its own body ; 
and it seems probable that, in some of 
the terrestrial Isopoda, the same contriv- 
ances which protect the branchiz, or 
water-breathing apparatus, and prevent 
the too rapid escape of moisture, have, 
beyond this, a pulmonary function — that 
is, subserve the purpose of aérial respi- 
ration.t 

There are two main divisions of the 
Crustacea, the Sessile-eyed and the 

* Fritz Miiller, Facts for Darwin, p. 31. 


+ British Sessile-eyed Crustacea, Int. p. xxxvii 
Spence Bate, and J. O. Westwood. 





Stalk-eyed. The Stalk-eyed Prawn has 
been traced through its several stages of 
development —the Naupius, Zoea Mysis, 
forms —till it becomes a perfect Palz- 
mon. The two first of these forms cor- 
respond with those of the lower Crus- 
tacea, and are sessile-eyed, thus remark- 
ably binding together the ‘two great di- 
visions of the a, Mr. Bell, in the In- 
troduction to his History of the British 
stalk-eyed Crustacea, observes that “the 
variations which occur in every organ and 
function, in the different groups belong- 
ing to the Crustacean type, are so consid- 
erable as to render it almost impossible 
to include them all within one common 
and well-defined expression.” He speaks 
of the typical characters as being “as- 
tonishingly modified,” in some cases 
“totally changed,” “in others, absolutely 
lost.” In other words, while still appar- 
ently a believer in the theory of typical 
creations, he confesses the fallaciousness 
of that theory. For how can creatures 
be created according to a type with the 
typical characters absolutely lost? But 
none of the modifications of the twen- 
ty-one segments with their appendages 
which appertain to the Crustacea, be it 
into eye-stalks or foot-jaws, into ambu- 
latory feet or natatory, be it by solderin 
and expansion of the plates into a broa 
carapace, or dwindling of ——- 
into rudimentary dots upon the tail— 
none of these changes arein any way 
alien to the principles of natural selection 
based on variation. The single eye of 
the Nauplius, the two sessile eyes of the 
Zoea, the two stalked eyes of the full- 
own Prawn, accord but ill with typical 
ormation. They accord perfectly well 
with the theory of development ; as also 
does the circumstance that in the young 
animal the number of facets in the eye is 
fewer than in the adult state. Thus, ac- 
cording to Spence Bate, “in the genus 
Gammarus, the number of lenses in the 
young is first eight or ten, whilst in the 
adult they number from forty to fifty.” * 
There are men of science who put for- 
ward ' particular organizations, and cap- 
tiously enquire how the incipient stages 
of such structures could have been of any 
use, so as to be preserved by natural se- 
lection. This is what Mr. Mivart has 
done in reference to the whalebone of 
the whale’s mouth. Surely this is noth- 
ing but an appeal to ignorance. To an 
animal such as the whale is now, very like- 
ly rudimentary whalebone would be of 


* Sessile-eyed Crustacea. Introduction, p. viiis 
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little service. But who told Mr. Mivart 
that the whale had acquired all the condi- 
tions of its present organization before 
the whalebone began to sprout? The 
long fibrous plates which depend from the 
upper jaw of the Greenland whale serve 
it, for securing its food, in place of teeth. 
Doubtless, prior to the development of 
the whalebone, the ancestral form had 
teeth, for the rudiments are still to be 
found in both jaws of the young ones. 
All other species possess teeth either in 
one or both jaws, and in these only short 
fringes of whalebone are found. If the 
short fringes are useless, why, O teleolo- 
gists! are they there? If they are not 
useless, why should they not have been 
preserved by natural selection ? Granted 
that the incipient structure may not have 
been a short fringe, but merely a minute 
gummy exudation on the roof of the 
mouth, is it impossible to conceive any 
use and advantage for so slight a varia- 
tion? Far from it. Ina minor degree it 


would subserve the very purpose fulfilled 
by the long sieve-like structure in the 
skull of the Greenland whale —namely, 
the detention of little Pteropods and Me- 
dusz, on which the huge monster deli- 
cately feeds.* 

The sub-kingdom of the Mollusks is 


divided into two great provinces; one, 
the Mollusca proper, among which are 
Cuttle-fish, Slugs, Pteropoda and_ bivalve 
oysters ; the other, the Molluscoidea, con- 
taining the Brachiopoda, Polyzoa and Tu- 
nicata, to which last belong the Ascidians 
or sea-squirts, the now famous ancestors 
of mankind. But seeing that the verte- 
brates go back at least as far as the Old 
Red Sandstone, so far back at least we 
have a claim to a vertebrate ancestry. If 
any man is offended, if any man is wound- 
ed in his religious feelings by the affirma- 
tion of a probability that his forefather at 
a time long antecedent to the Old Red 
Sandstone period had no back-bone, no 
rudiment of a tail, such a man, I cannot 
help thinking, must have inherited some 
of the softness of his Molluscan progeni- 
tor. On the affinities between the various 
classes and orders of this sub-kingdom, 
we have not time to dwell.t It is the sub- 
kingdom which upon the whole approach- 


* Cirpenter’s Animal Physiology, § 184. Ed. 1851. 

t Asan interesting sample of these affinities, we may 
cite Professor Owen’s observation that the respirato 
organ in Lingula (a brachiopod) may be paralleled wit 
one of the transitory states of that organ in the Lamelli- 
branchs, and that in both Terebratula and Orbicula it is 
comparable with a still earlier stage of the respiratory 
system in the embryo Lamellibranch. Palzontological 
Society’s vol. for 1853. 
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es most closely to the sub-kingdom of the 
vertebrata, yew had in the present state 
| of knowledge there is still a large interval 
| between them. Even this large interval 
is partially bridged over by the Amphi- 
| oxus lanceolatus, or Lancelet, the single 
| Species which represents the Pharyngo- 
‘branchial order of fishes. The Lancelet, 
a little worm-like, semi-transparent fish, 
two inches in length when full grown, has 
pulsating vessels instead of a saccular 
heart, and is without either cranium or 
brain strictly so called. In the develop- 
ment of this the lowest of the vertebrates 
correspondences have been noticed with 
the development of certain Ascidians.* 
And here it may be remarked that be- 
tween a mollusk without a shell and a 
fish without bones there may have been 
any number of transitional forms, not one 
of which would in the ordinary course of 
events have left a vestige in fossil records. 

Passing from the lowest to the highest 
class of fishes, we come to the Dipnoi or 
double breathers, fitted both for aquatic 
and aérial respiration. These mud-fishes 
link their own class to that of the am- 
phibia. In early life the amphibious frog 
is in effect a fish. Archegosaurus minor 
joins the Batrachians to the Saurians. 
The reptiles and birds are united by 
Archeopteryx macrura from Solenhofen, 
with its long Saurian but feathered tail, 
and still more closely by Compsognathus 
from Stonesfield.¢ It is probable that 
the Amphibia lead by two divergent lines, 
on the one hand through the reptiles to 
the birds, and on the other through the 
lower to the higher orders of mammalia. 
Apart from external resemblances, the re- 
searches of anatomy are continually es- 
tablishing with more and more certaint 
the affinity of all mammals, from the fossil 
mouse, the earliest mammal upon record, 
down to the living man. 

The very learned and worthy Stilling- 
fleet, in the Third Book of his Origines 
Sacre, remarks that the heathen philoso- 
phers were much puzzled through not 
knowing the doctrine of the Fall of Adam. 
“It was very strange that since reason 
ought to have the command of passions, 
by their (the philosophers’) own acknowl- 
edgment, the brutish part of the- soul 
should so master and enslave the rational, 
and the beast should still cast the rider 
in man! the sensitive appetite should 
throw off the power of 70 iyeuovindv, of 
that faculty of the soul which was de- 


* Rolleston, Forms of Animal Life, p. \xxxi. 
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signed for the government of all the rest.” 
It is strange that so ingenious a writer 
should have attributed this condition of 
man’s nature to the Fall of Adam, when 
it is obvious at a glance that the Fall of 
Adam is itself to be attributed to this con- 
dition. The Fall was the consequence, 
and: not the cause. Men’s passions do 
not overmaster their’ reason because 
Adam transgressed, but Adam trans- 
gressed because he allowed his passions 
to overmaster his reason. 

How, then, are we to explain this heter- 
ogeneous compound in our nature of the 
beast and the rider, in which as Pagan 
philosopher and Christian divine alike 
confess, the beast is often the more pow- 
erful of the two associates? The theory 
of Evolution explains it. It explains how 
it is that the lower faculties inherited 
from a long line of brute ancestry are 
sometimes stronger than the nobler and 
more recently acquired endowments, since 
by the ordinary laws of inheritance, char- 
acters that have been long persistent in 
a race have a general tendency to prevail 
over later variations. No other theory 
explains why it is that we butcher one 
another for the sake, as we say, of peace ; 
why we spend half our lives in eating, 
drinking and sleeping, and the other ha f 
in acquiring the means to eat and drink 
and sleep ; why we freely praise the high- 
est forms of virtue, and follow with equal 
freedom the poor selfishnesses of animal 
life ; why we call not the miserable Laza- 
rus to share our feasts ; why we, for our 
personal comfort, jeopardy and sacrifice 
the lives of men on the ocean, in the 
mine, in the factory, although in poet 
and sermons each of these men, as muc 
as ourselves, is “a paragon of animals,” 
“the image of God,” “an immortal soul.” 

The way in which men treat their fel- 
lows in peace as well as in war, points 
too plainly to an origin not humane for us 
to deny it on the strength of now being 
human. But because some human na- 
tures, in spite of their low original, are in 
truth noble, loving, pure, this same theo- 
ry, which binds them historically to an 
ignoble past, binds them prophetically, as 
the hopes and promises of religion bind 
them, to a far more glorious future. 

» 





From Good Words. 
THE PRESCOTTS OF PAMPHILLON. 


BY MRS. PARR, AUTHOR OF “ DOROTHY FOX.’” 


CHAPTER XI. 
A MISUNDERSTANDING. 


EARLY in July Leo Despard arrived in 
Mallett, and took up his abode with Aunt 
Lydia, whose joy at having him with her 
was only equalled by Hero’s light-hearted 
happiness. What a summer this prom- 
ised to be for her !— Leo near, and the 
prospect of Sir Stephen and Mrs. Pres- 
cott’s visit to Combe. 

“Tam so glad you are going to be here. 
Leo,” she said. , ofiee ; 

“And I am so glad that you told me at 
once about these forts. I set about get- 
ting the appointment that very day.” 

Hero’s face glowed with happiness. 

“How good of you! I hope you will 
not find it very dull. Do you think you 
will ?” 

“ Well, perhaps away from you, I shall ; 
so you must be very good to me, and let 
me bother and worry you to my heart’s 
content.” 

“ Only fancy,” daughed Hero. “When 
I told you at first about the forts it was 
only as news. I never dreamed that you 
would think of getting charge of them. 
How long do you say they will take to 
build ?” 

“ Three or four months at the least ; so 
you see, it would have been very disagree- 
able to have had one of our fellows pok- 
ing and prying into everything, and get- 
ting to know about everybody’s ways and 
means, which I am not at all anxious 
should be known. I daresay Staveley 
Pierrepoint might have got it. His peo- 
ple move in high society. It would have 
been confoundedly awkward.” 

“Would it?” said Hero; for Leo’s 
words jarred, as they sometimes did, 
against her frank nature ; “I don’t know 
that. I have not met many grand people, 
certainly; but I rather fancy they are 
like ourselves, and take very little notice 
of how people live, as long as they are 
nice ; it was so with Sir Stephen.” 

“ Sir Stephen!” repeated Leo. “ Upon 
my word, I am sick of hearing that man’s 
name. The way you Mallett people have 
fallen down and worshipped him amuses 
me immensely. By all I hear of him, he 
must be a precious snob.” 

“ Indeed, he is nothing of the kind,” 
said Hero warmly. “ Nobody could be 
more unaffected and simple. I suppose 
it must be our fault that we have given 
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you such a wrong impression. How- 
ever,” she added cheerfully, “directly 
you know him it will vanish entirely.” 

“T am not at all likely to know him. 
Tuft-hunting is not my forte. If a man 
needs to be toadied, he had best steer 
clear of me.” 

This was one of the sentiments which 
Leo was in the habit of announcing ; for 
he saw that if a man credits himself with 
good qualities, but few people ever give 
themselves the trouble to find out wheth- 
er or not he really possesses them. In 
some matters the world is wonderfully 
credulous, and is seldom opposed to those 
who carefully contrive that the faults they 
acknowledge, and the virtues they vaunt 
shall find no echo in their hearers’ na- 
ture, and shall bring no blush of accusa- 
tion to their cheeks. 

Rank and wealth had no greater syco- 
phant than Leo Despard, and these two 
qualities were absolutely necessary in the 
men whom he intended to make his 
friends. He was kind and courteous to 
every one he met; but he seldom took 
pains to lay himself out to those he was 
not likely to reap some worldly advantage 
from. Though, for various small reasons, 
he had taken a decided dislike to Sir 
Stephen, and chafed to hear him spoken 
of in such high terms, he fully intended to 
make himself agreeable and necessary to 
a man who, he felt, might in a thousand 
ways be useful to him. But it would 
never do to risk his reputation in Mallett 
by appearing to followin the general lead. 
So he affected to laugh over their weak- 
ness, their country love of greatness, and 
their capacity for taking in all that a man 
said and did, because he happened to be 
a baronet. 

“Good heavens!” he would say, 
“what an awful nui$Sance I should be- 
come, if I did nothing else but bore you 
with all the grand people I meet!” ap- 
parently forgetting that he did entertain 
his friends with a continual succession of 
stories of Lord This and the Countess 
of That —only the good, simple Mallett 
folk lent a friendly ear to what they fan- 
cied was told to them out of kindness of 
heart, and a desire that they should hear 
something of people whom they had no 
opportunity of seeing. 

Fond as Hero was of Leo, she would 
not allow him to cast these imputations 
upon Sir Stephen without standing up 
for her absent friend. It was a part of 
her nature to side with the weak, or 
those who could not do battle for them- 
selves ; and so well was this known, that 
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many a transgressor had left some village 
conclave more cheerfully after Hero ap- 
peared among them, thinking, “I know 
Hero Carthew will stand up for me when 
I am gone.” 

Leo, therefore, finding it impossible to 
bias her opinion, and nettled at what he 
called her obstinacy, feigned jealousy, 
and at length accused her of having a 
more than friendly feeling towards her 
new acquaintance. 

“ Remember, you know nothing of such 
men, Hero,” he said severely, “and nev- 
er dream of the constructions most of 
them are likely to put on the freedom of 
manner which, solely from your having 
lived in an isolated place, you are a little 
apt at times to give way to.” 

Hero’s face turned scarlet. 

“T do not understand you,” she stam- 
mered. “I am not aware that I make 
the slightest difference with people.” 

“That is precisely what I am saying. 
Of course here you know every one, and 
every one knows you. Butthat is not the 
case in society. There, if you wish to 
keep up anything like position, you must 
draw a line. Why, for example,” he 
added, seeing her look puzzled and un- 
convinced, “if we were married, you don’t 
suppose I could permit you to go running 
after and helping every soldier’s wife 
whom you chanced to meet, as I saw you 
doing yesterday.” 

“ Leo, don’t be so absurd. Why, that 
was old Nanny Triggs carrying home her 
bread for all those grandchildren of hers. 
The poor old soul had been dreadfully ill 
this last winter, and is as weak as she can 
be. I’ve known her since I was a baby. 
‘She did not see that I was close behind 
her when she set down her basket to give 
herself a rest, and it was only fun made 
me catch it up and run on with it, and 
when I found it was so heavy, I could 
not but help her with it up the hill.” 

“ Nonsense ; if she could carry it as far 
as Church Hill she could have carried it 
home. Suppose she had not met: you, 
what would she have done then ?” 

Hero shook her head. 

“If that is what you mean,” she said 
resolutely, “I am sure I shall never be 
otherwise, and I do not wish to be, either. 
I care a great deal more for Mallett and 
its people than you do, Leo, and I cannot 
help showing it; so, as we are not likely 
to agree on that point, it is wisest to make 

our minds to differ. But,” she added, 


u 
ier a pause, fearing that he was a little 
vexed with her, “you know, I would do 





anything I could to please you, and I feel 
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sure that there is very much in me that 
needs mending. So please tell me of 
whatever you see wrong, and I will try 
and be exactly what you wish me.” 

Hero’s sweet face and pretty pleading 
manner were generally irresistible ; but 
Leo was put out, and determined to be 
annoyed. So he answered — 

“Oh! I see nothing that I have any 
right to find fault with, only it is rather 
hard, after we have been parted so long, 
that the whole of our time should be 
spent in discussing the people of Mallett, 
or singing the praises of a man who 
seems to have found a great deal more fa- 
vour in your eyes than it was ever my 
good fortune to do.” 

“ Now, Leo, that is unjust and very un- 
kind.” 

“Is it?” he said sulkily; “I don’t 
mean it to be. Of course, I am no right 
tocomplain. What chance cana poor beg- 
gar like me have against a man credited 
with every good quality under the sun ? 
What fools men are,” he exclaimed, “ for 
the sake of one woman giving up every- 
thing, longing for a sight of her, thinking 
of nobody but her, while she is perfectly 
happy ; more particularly if somebody 
new is paying her sufficient attention !” 

This was rather too much for Hero to 
bear. Good-tempered as she was, she 
had plenty of spirit, and this being roused, 
she drew away her hand from his arm, 
where she had coaxingly laid it, and 
said — 

“ Leo, you know perfectly well that the 
accusations you are making are quite 
false. I should never have suspected you 
of the meanness which gives rise to such 
charges. I have every right to think and 
to speak of Sir Stephen Prescott as I do. 
He was exceedingly kind to me, and to 
those I am interested in; and I like him, 
and I always shall like him; but when 
you speak of such motives, and say that 
my feelings are more than friendly 
towards him, you make me very angry 
with you.” 

“So it seems; but anger against the 
accuser does not prove that the accusa- 
tion is false.” ; 

“Leo! you cannot mean seriously to 
tell me, that you believe I could prefer 
the attentions of any other man to those 
I receive from you, or that I could be so 
engrossed in his society as to make me 
forget you?” and Hero regarded her 
lover earnestly. 

“] did not say that you could,” he an- 
swered doggedly. “What I complain of 


is, your doing nothing but talk about and 
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praise a man whom I don’t know, and 
don’t want to know.” 

“But you often tell me about people 

‘ou meet while you are away. I don’t 

ow Lady Jane Heathcote, or Miss Ma- 
joribanks, and yet I like to hear about 
them.” 

“Perhaps if I had chosen to tell you 
the very great interest they both took in 
me, you would not have cared about it 
quite so much,” and Leo gave a little 
laugh. “There was not aman at York 
but was dying to know Miss Majoribanks. 
They manceuvred to meet her, and tried 
to get invited to the house. Whereas I 
had carte blanche to come whenever I felt 
inclined, and before she accepted any- 
thing, she always contrived to find out 
from somebody if I was likely to be there. 
As you know, I am the last man in the 
world to have any vanity about me; but 
I sometimes think that in this world- 
forgotten place you do not understand 
the temptations we have to go through, 
and when these are resisted, you must 
own, it is a trifle hard to find the love 
which made you do it treated as a matter 
of course, and a thing of no value.” 

Hero was silent. She would not trust 
herself to answer —indeed, words were 
not forthcoming in which she could ex- 
press her feelings. There was something 
despicable in a man hinting at any per- 
sonal weakness a woman had betrayed 
towards him. She had always felt certain 
how much Leo must be admired and 
sought after, and the assurance that, in 
spite of all the clever, beautiful girls he 
saw, he still remained true to his little 
country love, had been a triumph Hero 
had hugged to her heart a hundred times. 

Wag it possible that Leo was not all 
that she pictured him? Hero had not 
had very great opportunities of personal 
judgment. Her knowledge of Leo’s char- 
acter was principally formed from his let- 
ters, which were always perfect: for let- 
ter-writing was an art upon which he 
prided himself greatly. Since she had 
been capable of judging, he had never 
lived for any time in Mallett, and during 
the occasional weeks he had spent there, 
when everything had been given up to 
his amusement and pleasure, Leo had been 
charming. He was naturally good-tem- 
pered, and, so long as nothing interfered 
with his personal comfort, vanity, and 
love of rule, he was a perfect companion, 
always entertaining, obliging, and delight- 
ful. Love of self was his grand passion 





—a passion rooted in his heart and na- 
ture, bearing as fruit those captivating 
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qualities which gained him the popular- 
ity and adulation upon which he lived. 

Putting down Hero’s silence to jeal- 
ousy, he considered he had made a suc- 
cessful hit, and thought he —“ It is just 
as well for her to know that itis not every 
man who would give up the many chances 
I have had.” Often when dunned to death 
for debts contracted, that he might look 
like other fellows, Leo had felt tempted 
to put an end to the engagement. He 
knew he could not marry until these debts 
were paid, though when they would be 
paid he had no idea. However, as Hero 
was content to wait, he supposed that 
wait they must. 

This was the first positive quarrel he 
and Hero had ever had, and Leo deter- 
mined that he would not afford a prece- 
dent by seeking forgiveness, or condon- 
ing the matter too easily ; so looking at 
his watch, he said —. 

“T see it is time I was off.” Then, 
taking his hat in one hand, and_ holding 
out the other, he went on in the same 
measured tone —“I hope the next time 
I have the pleasure of seeing you we ma 
prove moré agreeable companions to eac 
other.” 

“Don’t go yet, Leo,” Hero said in a 
low tone, and without raising her eyes to 
his. “We have never really quarrelled 
before, and never parted angrily.” 

“T had no wish to quarrel, neither am I 
at all angry;” and Leo assumed a most 
injured air. “ But I must say, that the first 
time I have ever hinted at a fault in you, 
you have chosen to receive it ina man- 
ner that teaches me I must be more cau- 
tious for the future, and not quite so can- 
did and plain-spoken as my stupid dispo- 
sition leads me to be.” 

“Oh, Leo! why will you misunder- 
stand me?” and Hero looked at him re- 
proachfully. “If I have misunderstood 
you— and I am sure I must have done 
so—forgive me. We love each other, 
Leo, do we not?” and she clasped his 
hand tightly between both of hers. “ Let 
us forget it all, and part friends, and 
never allow anything like this to come 
between us again.” 

“ My dear Hero, will you please to re- 
member that it is you who have been 
angry, not I. However, I am quite ready 
to forget it all, only I have no more time 
to spare now. I promised Aunt Lydia 
not to be late, and it is already nearly 
four o’clock; so I must be off at once. 
Good-bye.” 

And he stooped, and bestowed a par- 
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ticularly unloverlike kiss on Hero’s up- 
turned face. 

Hero let him go as far as the door, then 
she said — 

“Ts that your good-bye, Leo ?” 

“T really have not an idea of what you 
require of me, Hero. I have told you 
that I am not angry, agreed to forget our 
conversation, and already said good-bye. 
I do not know what more I can £ except 
I repeat the same all over again, and, as 
I tell you, I am pressed for time.” 

_ Then pray do not let me detain you; ” 
and, feeling that she had been over- 
bountiful in her concession, Hero turned 
to the window, and Leo, after a moment’s 
pause and another “Good-bye,” which 
received no answer, went out of the house, 
and up the walk, without once turning 
round or looking in the direction where 
he had left Hero standing. 

She watched him out of sight, then sit- 
ting down, she burst into a flood of tears. 

“How did we drift into this?” she 
said, as, her fit over, she began to dry her 
eyes. “I suppose I was partly to blame ; 
but I wish he had not said what he did. 
I hope no one will call. Anybody could 
see that I have been crying; indeed, I 
should begin again if any one spoke to 
me. I think I'l go and look for Jim, and 
get him to take me out for an hour.” 

Putting on her hat, she walked quickly 
down by one of the most unfrequented 
paths to the beach below, and, after a few 


‘minutes spent in looking about, found the 


object of her search busily employed at 
his usual occupation of sail mending. 

“ Jim, are you very busy?” Hero asked, 
hardly liking to take him away from his 
more profitable labour. 

“ That all depends on who wants me,” 
answered the old man, with a look that 
told his readiness to do whatever his 
questioner might require. 

“T want you to take me out in the boat 
for a little while. I don’t feel inclined to 
go for a walk to-day. Can you come ?” 

“Surely I can,” said Jim, rising with 
alacrity. “I ain’t doin’ nothin’ that can’t 
wait till to-morrow. You sit down, and 
I’ll be ready for ee, Miss Hero, in a brace 
o’ shakes.” 

And certainly an incredibly short time 
had elapsed when the little boat was ready 
and off. 

It was a lovely afternoon, and as Hero 
leaned back, hearing no sound but the 
ripple made by her own hand in the 
water, she gave a sigh to think how differ- 
ent all would seem if Leo were with her. 
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Then she began to take herself to task on 
the subject of their quarrel. 

Did she think too much of Sir Ste- 
hen? Had she been too open and 
riendly with him? Something whis- 

pered that there had been more than 
friendliness in his manner. 

Never before had she felt the difficul- 
ties of her position ; for, in spite of the 
misunderstanding between themselves, 
and the knowledge all her friends pos- 
sessed of her preference for Leo, he had 
not spoken to her father, nor had they 
entered upon any formal engagement. 
This was not an unusual state of affairs 
in Mallett, where mothers and fathers 
would say they would not hear of anything 
binding until the promotion was certain. 
But in this case the objection came not 
from Captain Carthew, but from Leo, who 
said he could not endure long engage- 
ments, and therefore theirs should not be 
called an engagement, to be canvassed 
and talked over by the Mallett gossips ; 
until he was in a position to marry, he 
would not ask Captain Carthew’s formal 
consent. Under these circumstances, 
Hero could hardly tell Sir Stephen that 
she was engaged. 

“If he sees us together,” she thought, 
“he will understand, and I feel I can de- 
pend upon him afterwards. Suppose 
there was no Leo?” 

After this surmise for a few moments, 
Hero seemed lost in thought, the chain 
of which she rudely snapped, and giving 
a resolute shake of the head, she looked 
up to find Jim’s scrutinizing gaze fixed 
upon her. 

“You’m moody-hearted, Miss Hero,” 
he said sympathetically. 

Hero smiled as she nodded in assent — 
._ ©The world —at least, my world — is 

looking rather dark, Jim.” 

“Well, don’t ’ee be cast down at that. 
If the sun was niver to hide hisself be- 
hind a cloud we shouldn’t know how to 
valley his brightness when he bustes out 
again. Have ’ee heerd anything from Sir 
Stephen o’ late ?” he asked, after a pause, 
during which it had occurred to him that 
this might be a reason for her low spir- 
its. 

“No; but he is coming here this sum- 
mer.” 

“Ah!” said Jim, confidentially, in a 
tone of satisfaction, as he rested on the 
oar with which he was assisting the small 
sail, “he warn’t much to look upon — not 
for a Sir, was he? But, mind you, I 





reckon his heart is in the right place. 
The talk here is, that he’s mazed about 
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you, Miss Hero; and, by what I’ve seed, 
though I don’t tell they so, ’tis my belief 
they baint so far out, neither. Would ’ee 
hab un, Miss Hero? I wish you would. 
He’s made nearer after your pattern than 
somebody else I could name.” 

And he gave a significant glance to- 
wards the point where the forts were 
building. 

“It is very odd,” thought Hero, “that 
none of the village people care for Leo; 
they seem to know that he dislikes 
them.” 

“ But you must try and like Mr. Des- 
pard for my sake, Jim.” 

Jim shook his head sadly. 

“Tis cos’ o’ you, Miss Hero, that I 
turns agin’ un. He’s no more fitted to be 
mated with you — why, than I be.” 

“ That is only because he is a soldier, 
Jim, nothing else.” 

“No, now that it aint,” replied Jim, 
stoutly. “Why, I never said nothin’ 
agin’ Cap’n Ellis, and he a marine too; 
nor neither that young Crozier, from 
Dockmouth, as used to be allers a bus- 
nacking about ’ee; and that time when 
you comed to chapel with Betsey, and 
they two foller’d, didn’t I change the 
hymn, and give out, ‘Gird thy loins up, 
Christian soldier,’ a purpose to show to 
"em — 

The way we preach is free to all, 
And happy they who come. 


No, don’t ’ee say that, Miss Hero. ’Tis 
the heart I looks to, not the colour o’ the 
coat that kivers ’im ; though, mind you, I 
niver seed the sodjir yet that, if I was a 
maid, I’d marry, there now. But you’rea 
young lady, Miss Hero,” added Jim apol- 
ogetically, “and the ways o’ simple and 
gentlefolks, in many respects, is altogeth- 
er contrarywise.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
RAYS OF HOPE. 


THAT same evening Captain Carthew 
told Hero that he had met Mr. Truscott. 

“He came over,” said the Captain, “to 
see what more furniture would be wanted 
to set the place ship-shape. The rooms 
that look towards the water are to be fit- 
ted up for Sir Stephen’s mother, he tells 
me.” 

“T hope she will be like him, papa.” 

“T hope so too, for I took an uncom- 
mon fancy to him. He’s a straightfor- 
ward, plain-sailing fellow. I Shall be very 
glad to see him again. Here, I say, Hero, 
we must crowd on all sail in the way of 
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picnics and tea-fights, so that the time 
will pass quickly with her ladyship. 
These fashionable folks are accustomed 
to plenty of pleasure-taking. Leo will be 
able to help us there ; it is just in his line. 
I suppose that you and he understand 
each other, Hero?” he continued, after a 
little pause; “because Leo has never 
really asked my consent. He certainly 
did once say something about expecting 
his promotion, and then he should have a 
favour to ask of me; but that is all.” 

“ But you said that he might come here, 
papa.” 

“Yes, my dear; and I have no objection 
to his doing so. Only, as I don’t quite 
know what tack he’s upon, I wanted to 
hear in what light you consider that you 
two stand towards each other.” 

“We look upon ourselves as if we were 
engaged. I thought you understood that, 
papa.” 

“Yes, from you, but not from him; 
and, as he is stationed here, and will want 
to come philandering about, I thought I’d 
speak to you, and then to him.” , 

“ Not to him, papa.” 

And Hero went over, and sat on a little 
stool between her father’s knees. 

“ And why not to him?” asked Captain 
Carthew, rubbing his hand against his 
daughter’s round, peachy cheek. 

“ Because I know that Leo thinks that 
until a man can marry it is best not to en- 
ter into an announced engagement.” 

“In that case, a man is wrong in speak- 
ing to the girl herself.” 

“Well, but he did not—he wouldn’t 
have spoken tome. Oh!” she exclaimed, 
taking hold of the old man’s hands, and 
hiding her face in then, “I don’t know — 
I can’t tell how it all happened; but, in 
some way or other, I knew that Leo cared 
for me, and he knew that I cared for him, 
and that whenever he could afford to 
marry, he would ask your consent.” 

“A very pretty state of things!” ex- 
claimed Captain Carthew ; “and I’m ex- 
pected to say yes, am I? Ah, well, I 
suppose oldsters and youngsters never 
see alike in these affairs ; for, had I the 
choosing of a husband for you, Hero, Leo 
Despard would not be the man I should 
fix upon.” 

“No, papa? Why not? He is sucha 
favourite ; everybody likes Leo.” 

“Perhaps so; and I don’t say I don’t 
like him —only — I — well — 


I take him for a thief, you see, 
I know he’d steal ye, Molly darlint. ” 


And the rest of the song was stopped 
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by the tightness of the hug which Hero 
bestowed upon her father, whose glisten- 
ing eyes told what it woald cost him to 
part with his treasure. 

To the bluff old sailor Hero was the 
very apple of his eye, the sunlight of his 
life. It was not a love shown in much 
outward demonstration, but in the thor-— 
ough understanding and companionship 
which existed between them, and had so 
existed from the time that his little dark- 
eyed maiden could toddle after him. 

Sir Stephen had gradually taken notice 
of all the small, silent attentions which 
Hero paid to her fathes —services which 
the mind of a man often unconsciously 
dwells upon more than on the most elab- 
orate display of accomplishments, or the 
most studied toilettes. Hero Carthew 
possessed very few accomplishments. Her 
dress was simple, and, to the initiated 
eye, old-fashioned ; yet Sir Stephen found 
himself watching her with admiring gaze 
as she moved about doing all sorts of 
homely duties. 

Since his return he had seen women 
more beautiful and fascinating, yet not 
one had touched his heart, and made it 
feel fresh and young again as she had. 
He almost smiled at his own impatience 
to see her again. 

“] must remember the lesson I have 
been taught,” he said, “and not be guilty 
twice in my life of such folly as I then in- 
dulged in. Good Heavens! when I re- 
call the misery a few sharp words or a 
cold look would give me, I wonder can I 
be the same man. I shall never love 
again like that; but I shall love her very 
dearly, and it shall go hard if I do not 
make her happy, as one so sweet and 
fresh deserves to be. She will do me all 
the good in ,the world, and bring back a 
heap of things that of late years seem to 
have been slipping away from me. I was 
getting into a state of disbelief in every- 
thing; but that queer old Mallett and its 
people took a sight of nonsense out of 
me. By the way, I may as well find out 
when we shall be ready to start, so as to 
give old Dame Tucker plenty of time.” 

Accordingly, after dinner he said — 

“ Mother, when do you think it will 
suit you to go down to Combe ? I should 
like to give the housekeeper fair nctice.” 

“Tam going to Horndean on the 8th, 
and after that I have promised to pay 
Julia a visit. Would it suit you if I said 
the 2nd or 3rd of August?” 

“Perfectly. I shall have finished my 
fishing engagement, and be able to meet 
you here, and take you down.” 
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There was silence for a few minutes, 
during which Sir Stephen conjured up the 
vision of Hero, which he most loved to 
recall, and which was graven most vividly 
on his memory. He could bring back the 
sharp rocks, the green sea glittering in 
the bright April sun, the little boat, and 
Hero singing her quaint song to the deaf 
old boatman. : 

Mrs. Prescott, on her part, was busy 
thinking how best she could put the ques- 
tion she was bent on asking, and she 
suddenly broke the spell by saying — 

“ Of course, Stephen, you have no ob- 
jection to Katherine coming with us ?” 

“Indeed I have —a very great objec- 
tion.” 

“ Now, my dear, how very inconsistent 

ouare! I told you that I had promised 
oe that we would spend the autumn to- 
gether.” 

“Just so. But you added, if it fell in 
with my plans.” 

“Most certainly I put in that proviso, 
as I always do, which meant, unless you 
wanted me to go to some place where she 
could not go, or did not wish to go; but I 
never supposed for an instant that this 
applied to Combe, a place of all others 
where I should need her company.” 

“I do not see why you should need 


her company. You will have me with 
you.” 
“Now do not be unreasonable, Ste- 


phen. There is no occasion for me to 
tell you that your place can never be 
filled by anybody else; but, when you 
are at Combe, you will want to enjoy all 
this boating and shooting you have so 
dwelt upon, and you certainly do not for 
one moment suppose that such things 
can possess any attraction for an old wo- 
man like me. Why, my dear, I would not 
get into a small boat for all that the world 
could offer me. I could not do it—my 
nerves would not stand it. Then, what is 
to be done? Are you to be deprived of 
all your enjoyment? If not, I must sit in 
the house, or wander about the grounds 
alone.” 

“But, mother dear, you speak as if I 
proposed taking you into a wilderness. 
There are plenty of people there for you 
to know. There is Miss Carthew, whom 
I spoke to you of. You could not have 
a nicer girl about you than she is.” 

Mrs. Prescott felt her back stiffen. 

“That she may be,” she said; “but 
you forget, Stephen, that I have passed 
the age tor making new friends. Itis a 
thing quite beyond me now However, | 
have no wish to force Katherine upon 
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you. She would never forgive me if I 
did such a thing ; so I must tell her that 
I am very sorry that I should have so mis- 
led aonll and her, but that I find you pre- 
fer going to this place alone. It is putting 
me in rather an awkward position, for I 
have left so many things for us to do to- 
gether down there. I fancied that while 
you were off on your excursions, we 
should be left to our own devices ; so I 
arranged our little plans accordingly.” 

Sir Stephen looked as he felt, thor- 
oughly vexed, and out of temper. It had 
never once entered his mind that his 
mother would ask Mrs. Labouchere to 
accompany them. Certainly, she had said 
something about being engaged to Kath- 
erine, but had added that it could all be 
arranged ; and this mode of arrangement 
he had most assuredly never counted 
upon. It was now more than ever his 
wish that his present relations with Kath- 
erine should not be disturbed, as when he 
married it would be a great comfort to 
leave his mother with her. 

He felt certain, from his mother’s tone, 
that she had set her heart upon having 
her niece with her, and that if her plans 
were thwarted, she would go to Mallett 
determined to dislike it, and everybody 
connected with it. Besides which, he 
knew that if she were sighing after Kath- 
erine, Hero would find no favour in her 
eyes. What had he best do? He so 
much wanted her to like Hero; but let 
her once imagine that it was for Hero’s 
sake that Katherine was kept away, and, 
though she were an angel, Mrs. Prescott 
would do nothing but find out her faults 
and failings. So, disturbing the perusal 
of a gloomy tome, in which she was pre- 
tending to be engrossed, he said — 

“Do not say anything to Katherine for 
a day or two, mother, and I will think the 
matter over.” 

Mrs. Prescott’s heart sung again at this 
ray of hope, though she was too true a 
woman to say, “So be it.” She fancied 
that she saw a safer way of gaining her 
point than immediate acquiescence ; so 
she answered lugubriously — 

“Thank you, my dear; but I think it 
is best to let your present decision stand. 
You know that I always wish to act to- 
wards others as I should like them to act 
towards me ; so I feel it would not be fair 
to permit that Katey should be an unin- 
tentional intruder. Never mind what I 
said,” she added, smiling faintly as she 
took his hand, “I shall get on very well 
alone. I own that for a moment I felt 
a little hurt on Katherine’s account, as 
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well as my own; for it was very unself- 
ish of her to be ready to give up her 
tour with the Ingestres to go down to 
Combe with me. She hesitated at first ; 
but when I said I should be alone, she 
wrote and put them off directly. I fear it 
is a little late to renew the arrangement 
now, but still I can try, and I will write 
to Mrs. Ingestre, and give her a hint that 
I find it will not be convenient for me to 
take Katherine. She never need know 
about it.” 

Sir Stephen began to wish that he had 
never proposed taking his mother down 
to Combe. It had risen solely out of his 
love for her, and a desire that she should 
have an opportunity of seeing and know- 
ing those who had so taken his fancy, 
and won his good opinion. The expres- 
sion of his face betrayed his vexation, 
which, his mother noticing, she said 
soothingly — 

“I see that I have acted foolishly, Ste- 
phen; but you must forgive me, my dear, 
for it is your own thoughtful goodness 
which has led to it. You have said so 


frequently, that with regard to Katherine 
I was only to consult my own pleasure 
and comfort, that I fear I have got into the 
habit of so doing, and not studying you 
sufficiently. 


I thought you would not 
care how I settled about her.” 

“That is just as I have wished you to 
feel,” said Sir Stephen. 

“ Then, my dear, why this sudden alter- 
ation? But there, there, I will not ask. 
You show too much consideration for me 
to doubt but you have some sufficient 
reason for denying me this trifling pleas- 
ure. Sayno more about it. I will make 
the best excuse I can to Katherine, and 
you shall have no reason to complain of 
the efforts I will make to render myself 
agreeable to your new friends. I think 
you said there was a doctor within reach ; 
for that will now be of rather more impor- 
tance. When I have Katey at hand I feel 
comparatively easy ; for she understands 
me far better than any strange medical 
man would. I am always terrified of their 
experimentalizing upon me.” 

Mrs. Prescott said this as she was go- 
ing out of the room, in answer to a sum- 
mons from her maid to look at some trav- 
elling-dresses which had been brought 
for her inspection, leaving Sir Stephen 
under the conviction that she was con- 
templating herself as a positive martyr. 

Well, after all, perhaps it was a little 
inconsistent to want to take her down by 
herself; if what he hoped really came to 
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Then again, supposing she was taken ill 
—not at all an improbable event — she 
would declare that no one understood 
her, and it simply meant returning home 
with all speed. Katherine would certainly 
be a great companion to her, and she 
need not interfere in any way with him. 
His desire was that they should all be 
friendly and nice together, and it was his 
wish that his cousin should like Hero. 
“ There is no littleness about Katherine,” 
he thought ; “and I believe that if I was 
married she would be kind to my wife ; 
and I daresay there are some small nice- 
ties that society requires into which she 
might initiate Hero, not that she lacks 
anything in my eyes.” 

So, waiting for no more reflections, he 
ran up to his mother’s room, and, knock- 
ing at the door, said — 

“ Mother, just speak to me for a mo- 
ment.” Then, lowering his voice, and 
half shutting the door, he continued 
— “Ihave thought the matter over, and 
I have decided that, upon the whole, it 
is best that Katherine should go with 
you.” 

“ Now, my dear ——” began Mrs. Pres- 
cott ; but her son interrupted her by giv- 
ing her a kiss, saying — 

“Don’t let us argue the point any 
more, only let everything be as you had 
arranged.” 

Mrs. Prescott shook her head, as if 
protesting against compliance ; but when 
she turned away, it was with a great in- 
ward rejoicing that victory had come so 
easily, so swiftly, and without more bat- 
tling and diplomacy; for her mind had 
been made up that nothing should in- 
duce her to go to Combe without Mrs. 
Labouchere. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A PICNIC, 


Now, about the same time that Mrs. 
Prescott and her son were holding this 
conversation in London, at Mallett, Hero 
Carthew, with a somewhat heavy heart, 
was preparing for a picnic, given by Mrs. 
James, in honour of her daughter’s ap- 
proaching marriage. It was three days 
since Hero and Leo Despard had parted, 
and during that time, she had neither 
seen nor heard from him. Hero felt that 
all overtures at reconciliation ought to 
come from him, and therefore she had 
avoided going into the village, except 
when she knew that he was at the forts, 
or had gone to Dockmouth. Her heart 


pass, she must necessarily be often alone.' beat very fast as she walked up the lane 
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to Stubbing’s field, the place of rendez- 
vous. She did not believe he would be 
there ; most likely at the last moment he 
had sent some excuse; but, if not, how 
would he meet her? She must school 
herself not to betray any sign of agita- 
tion before people, and not to evince emo- 
tion at whatever might take place during 
the day. . 

A large elm-tree hid the field from 
view, but no sooner was that passed, than 
she saw Leo leaning against the gate, and 
in an instant he was walking rapidly 
towards her. 

“Hero,” he exclaimed hurriedly, tak- 
ing possession of both her hands, “ can 
you forgive me? I have not dared to 
come and ask, and I was ashamed to 
write to you. Say yes before we get up 
to the others, for fon so miserable!” 
and his handsome face wore an expres- 
sion of most becoming despondency. 

Forgive him! why, in a moment, she 
felt she had nothing to forgive. All her 
anger vanished, and she answered, in a 
quivering voice, while tears of joy trem- 
bled in her eyes — 

“You must forgive me too, Leo. We 
ought, both of us, to have known from 
the first that neither meant what was 
said.” 

“You will be quite afraid of me, now 


that I have betrayed my horrid temper,” 


* You never knew 


he went on dolefully. 
I feel 


before what a jealous beast I am. 
that you must despise me, Hero ?” 

“Oh! I do,” she replied, looking 
laughingly into his face ; her sweet brown 
eyes betraying her love and happy trust. 

Of course, a great deal of banter was 
levelled at them from the party assembled 
in the field. 

“Ah, me!” sighed Mrs. Thompson, 
“what it is to be young. Now, girls, 
make the most of your time; for, take 
my word, it won’t last for ever. There 
wasn’t a more devoted lover in the world 
than my Terence. His sighs and groans 
would have melted an iceberg — and just 
to look at him now!” 

And she turned admiringly round to 
her little, fat, merry-looking husband, 
who, in a nankeen costume, much fa- 
voured in the West Indies, was standing, 
breathless from the exertion of stowing 
the donkey-cart with the necessary bas- 
kets and hampers of provisions. 

“Sure the women are hard to please 
now,” he got out, after a great effort ; 
“for ain’t I still puffing and panting like 
a grampus, and doesn’t that and sighing 
both come under the same category ?” 
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“Leave room for Betsey, Captain 
Thompson,” called out Hero. 

“The Lord preserve me ! And will I 
have to hoist up Betsey? Then it’s a fel- 
low-feeling I’ve got for the donkey, poor 
animal ! ” 

“No, no; her basket I mean. I fancy 
I see Betsey mounted up there!” added 
Hero, laughing. 

“ Awh, do ’ee?” said Betsey, who, as- 
sisted in carrying her burden by her faith- 
ful swain, Joe Bunce, had come up at 
this point, “then you’m keener at picter- 
ing than I be. Lor bless the man,” she 
exclaimed suddenly, addressing Joe, 
“why don’t ’ee set the things down, 
’stead 0’? gaping at the dunkey? Folks 
ll think you’ve met with a relation.” 

This speech having the desired effect 
of turning the laugh against Joe, Betsey 
recovered her good temper, and began to 
take her place as head and chief of the 
commissariat department. 

A picnic, or merry-making of any kind, 
which entailed a tolerable amount of prep- 
aration and bustle, was a source of much 
gratification to Betsey, who was never 
more delighted than when pooh-poohing 
in a triumphant way the eulogiums which 
her bill of fare, her cookery, and her gen- 
eral arrangements in the substantial mat- 
ters of comfort, drew forth. Her presence 
and surveillance were deemed essential to 
secure a perfect success ; and certainly, 
she contrived in some mysterious way that 
everything should be remembered. Al- 
though she invariably demanded, “ What- 
ever is the use of having that Joe?” she 
would have been highly offended if he had 
not been asked to assist her ; for it was her 
boast that she and Joe had “bin on and 
off for the last twenty years,” and it was 
universally understood that some day 
when Joe got a coast-guard, and gave up 
the flesh and the devil in the shape of a 
weakness for an occasional over-glass of 
rum and water, Betsey would condescend 
to take him in hand, and be the saving of 
him. 

Joe was the mildest of giants, as wellas 
the smartest of sailors ; as easily pleased 
and amused as a child, and quite proud of 
the state of subjection in which his lady- 
love kept him. His severest trial was that, 
during his stay on shore, Betsey insisted 
on his a her each Sunday 
evening to chapel. Through the whole 
service she kept an eagle eye on poor 
Joe, fearing that his attention should 
wander, or that he might he tempted to 
doze. During the sermon, each allusion 
that was made to the especially wicked, 
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or more than ordinarily miserable sinner, 
was followed by a significant nod of her 
head, or a vigorous nudge of her elbow 
to the unfortunate Joe, who thus became 
the centre of attraction to both parson 
and people. 

Betsey, in common with most of the 
Ebenezer brethren, rejoiced in having 
had a call; one of the privileges of which 
was, that it enabled her to securely con- 
gratulate herself that she was not like 
other men, “more partickelary they 
Bunces ;” for Joe’s family were not shin- 
ing lights in the village, and it soothed 
her immensely to listen to the vivid de- 
scriptions of the yawning pit, and the 
gnawing worm—the certain doom of 
such reprobates as laughed at Mr. Pether- 
wick as a ranter, and called his followers 
blue lights. 

On this especial day the picnic party 
were bound for the Swallow Sands, which 
could be reached either by a tolerably 
good road, along which went the elderly 
people; or a scrambling rocky path, 
chosen, of course, by all the younger 
folk, who soon paired off at a respectable 
distance apart, so as not to interfere with 
each other. 

The sun shone brightly, the great cliffs 
afforded shade, the breeze from the sea 


came cool and pleasant, and Hero Car- 
thew led by Leo Despard, thought what 


a difference a few hours had made. In- 
stead of feeling sorrowful and downcast, 
she seemed by contrast to be happier 
than she had ever been, and certainly Leo 
had never before been so thoughtful and 
devoted. He tried by every attention to 
make amends for his outburst of temper, 
which he still deplored, although Hero 
felt she would not mind an occasional 
quarrel if it entailed such a making up. 
As for Leo, he was thoroughly disposed 
to be pleased with himself and everybody 
around him. He had that morning re- 
ceived an unexpected invitation for the 
12th of August; and though he told 
Hero, with an attempt at dissatisfaction, 
that it really was too bad of Curzon to ac- 
cept Lord Shipwith’s invitation for him, 
and so put it out of his power to refuse, 
in his heart he was jubilant over the dis- 
tinguished party of which he was to form 
one, and he repeated for Hero’s . edifica- 
tion the names of some of the guests. 

“Fancy, Leo, his asking you!” ex- 
claimed Hero, quite awed by several 
grand sounding titles. 

“And why not, my dear child? I 
think myself quite as good as they are.” 

“ And I think you are a great deal bet- 
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ter,” she said, clinging more closely to 
his arm, and regarding with pretty pride 
his handsome face; “but still it is ver 
nice of them, and it shows how muc 
they must think of you. Oh, dear me!” 
she laughed, “ what a flustration I should 
be in if I was asked to meet a lot of grand 
ladies and a countess! I should think of 
nothing else but how I should look, and 
what on earth I could wear.” 

Leo smiled upon her condescendingly, 
as if such small anxieties never troubled 
him, although the first thing he had done 
was to consider what would be the most 
effective shooting costume, and he had 
already written off proposing an arrange- 
ment with his tailor, by which means he 
hoped to obtain what he had decided 
upon. 

“Will any ladies be there?” asked 
Hero. 

“T believe not ; why?” 

“ Because,” and here Hero assumed a 
little make-believe pout, “if so, I think I 
should be jealous.” 

“Ah! no you would not,” and Leo 
gave a little sigh, as if to say she did not 
care enough for him to be that. “I was 
going to say,” he added, “that if I 
thought so, nothing should induce me to 
go; yet I hardly know, I should be ter- 
ribly tempted to try.” 

“Why, Leo?” said Hero, looking 
earnestly at him; “and do you think 
that when I know you are constantly 
meeting girls who can sing and play, and 
do everything beautifully, that I. never 
feel jealous m3 them? I cannot help it, 
and when you have been telling me about 
them, sometimes I have hated them ; but 
only for a minute, you know. Then I 
have felt quite ashamed, and have pun- 
ished myself by asking you to tell me 
more.” 

Leo took her hand, and pressing it in 
his, said, “ You need never be jealous of 
any one, Hero, for I cannot help loving 
you. In some way or other you have so 
completely bewitched me, that I never 
think of any one else; all I want is to 
have you and,” he added with a hopeless 
sigh, “money enough to give you all you 
ought to have.” 

“That will come in good time, Leo, 
dear. Why, you are almost certain of 
your promotion in another year.” 

Leo shook his head. 

“ Well, two at the longest.” 

“No, nor in two; and when it does 
come, what a beggarly pittance it is, just 
enough to keep soul and body together.” 

“Qh, you'll see that we shall manage 
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very well on it,” said Hero cheerfully. } 
“Why, look at the Blakes, they have 
nothing but his pay.” 

“Yes, I think 1 see my wife going about | 
iike Mrs. Blake. Why, you little goose, 
you have no idea how proud I should be | 
of you.” j 

Here their conversation was interrupted 
by a turn in the path which brought them 
in front of the Swallow Rock, and withing 
sight of the road party already arrived, 
and busily engaged in unpacking ham- 
pers, and spreading out the dinner on the 
sands below. 

“Why, Betsey!” exclaimed Hero, as 
they suddenly came upon that notable 
with her gown tucked up, and her bonnet 
perched hindside before, “how hot you 
look !” 

“Ah ! and you’d look hot, too, I reckon, 
if you’d had the drivin’ o’ that dunkey.” 

“You should have let Joe drive him,” 
said Leo, with a knowing look at the 
giant. 

“Joe!” ejaculated Betsey, with the 
severest contempt, “ beyond rattlin’ a tin 
cup with stones he’s a fine help, surely. 
Besides,” she added, decisively, “I can’t 
abide to see aman a larruping a dumb 
animal,” — although, as the unfortunate 
beast could have testified, this aversion 
did not extend to her own free use of the 
stick. 

“ Have you got anything for me to do?” 
asked Leo languidly. 

“ You, lor no,” retorted Betsey, with a 
snort ; “only for ’ee to get out o’ my way, 
for I’m like a toad under a harrow, I don’t 
know whichee corse to steer. Here, come 
along, Miss Hero, I’ll soon put you to 
work.” 

“Then I suppose you intend me to 
stand by and admire you as Joe is doing,” 
said Leo. 

“T should like to catch’n at it,” and 
Betsey gave another snort and a defiant 
look towards Joe, which caused him to 
hastily wipe away a rising smile with the 
back of his hand. 

“Why now, you know that he does ad- 
mire you, Betsey,” Leo continued, bent 
upon teasing her. ‘If not, he would be 
master of the Prince William Henry ; for 
Mrs. Burt says, that until she sees Joe 
marry you, she'll never marry any one 
else.” 

sey lips involuntarily formed them- 
selves for a whistle, which all but escaped 
them in his anxiety to see how his fancée 
would take this banter, which though not 
true in detail had a certain amount of 
foundation in the landlady’s acknowledged 
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partiality towards her late husband's first 
wife’s cousin. But Leo had not in the 
least miscalculated his effect, and though 
Betsey gave a toss of her h@ad, by which 
her bonnet comngeniety lost its balance, 
she could not conceal her inward satisfac- 


‘tion, as, without turning round, she an- 


swered — 

“Don’t you think, now, Mr. Despard, 
that I don’t know, as well as if I’d spoke 
the words myself, that you’m only smear- 
ing at me? though mind,” and here she 
confronted Joe, “her’s fool enough to say 
that, and more a top o’ it, but wishin’ her 
no harm, for she’s none o’ my acquaiat- 
ance; all I says is, take’un, and a good 
riddance of bad rummage ’twould be for 
me any day.” 

At which speech Joe went into a burst 
of exultant merriment, in which, after a 
momentary struggle Betsey joined, caus- 
ing the Captain to call out from below — 

“Here, what’s all that jackacting going 
on up there ?” 

“Tis Maister Despard, sir,” Betsey 
answered, hastily wiping away the tears 
her laughter had caused her. “,There, 
do ’ee take’n away, for gracious goodness 
sake, Miss Hero, or nobody ’ll have a bit 
o’ dinner. ’Tweenheand that Joe, I can’t 
get a minute’s peace.” 

“T thought I should put her into a good 
temper,” laughed Leo, as he followed 
Hero down to the sands below, where, 
when the various arrangements were com- 
pleted, they sat down to dinner, in the 
middle of which the Captain, who was by 
this time overflowing with enjoyment, 
said — 

“ How much I wish that our good friend 
Sir Stephen could have been one of us 
to-day! However we’ll drink his health, 
and as Truscott tells me that they may be 
expected now very — we'll put off 
any more junketings until after they ar- 
rive, I think.” 

“T suppose,” said Mrs. Randall, “that 
we must all offer them some kind of en- 
tertainment. For my part, I almost wish 
Sir Stephen was coming by himself ; la- 
dies take so much more notice of make- 
shifts than gentlemen do ; but there, they 
must take us as we are, we’ll do our best, 
and the best can do no more.” 

“And you'll see they will not want 
more,” said the Captain. 

“ Do you think they will trouble them- 
selves much about us ?” asked Leo, rath- 
er amused at this discussion about peo- 
ple who he felt sure would regard Mallett 
society with the well-bred contempt he 
secretly held it in. “ Don’t you think the 
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Dockmouth great guns and the county 
people will call upon them ?” 

“Call! of course they’ll call,” replied 
the Captain ; “why shouldn’t they ? The 
Prescotts are as good a family as any 
about here. You may depend upon it 
that every one in the neighbourhood will 
do what is right, and contrive, I hope, to 

ive thema hearty welcome. Here, Joe,” 

e called out, turning round, “just you 
pass the word in the village for the place 
to be kept well holy-stoned, and tell ’em 
not to be backward with the tar-brush. 
We'll show the Dockmouthers that when 
we choose we can stand muster with shem 
any day.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied Joe. 

* And, p’raps too, you'll mind that char- 
ity begins at home,” sarcastically chimed 
in Betsey, delighted to get a sly hit at 
“they Bunces,” whose neglect of the 
scrubbing-brush and dislike to soap and 
water was one of her favourite topics. 

“Come, come, Betsey,” said Hero, 
“keep your proverbs to yourself, or I 
shall let Joe into a secret, and tell him 
that we are always in danger of breaking 
our necks over your brooms, and falling 
over your buckets.” 

“ Oh, well,” retorted Betsey, “ if he ain’t 
to die till he kicks the bucket in his own 


home, you’d better get ’un to lease his 
life upon your houses, Miss Hero, he’ll 
be a Methusalem that way, any how.” 


“ Never mind, Betsey,” said Leo, “ I'll 
take your part; what stunning pies you 
do make!” 

“Ah!” laughed the Captain, “ Sif 
Stephen found that out, didn’t he, Betsey ? 
Why, he’d never heard of pasties until 
Betsey made him some ; and then, Rule 
Britannia! didn’t he walk into them !” 

“ Awh, come,” said Betsey, modestly 
refusing to take more than her share of 
credit, “’twarnt all Betsey there. If I 
made ’em, Miss Hero filled ’em, and 
pinched ’em fitty, and he knew that fast 
enough.” 

“ Nonsense, Betsey,” Hero exclaimed, 
“I’m sure he knew no such thing,” and 
she stole a furtive glance to see if Leo had 
taken notice of the insinuation. Appar- 
ently he had not, or if so, he was evidently 
not annoyed by it, for leaning across he 
whispered — 

“When you are ready, we'll go for a 
stroll.” 
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From the Athenzum. 
THE BATH ARCHIVES.* 


SEVENTY-TWO years ago, a lad, only 
sixteen,— George Jackson,— suddenly 


‘left Westminster school, and found him- 


self unpaid attaché to the special mission 
of his brother to Paris, while Lord Corn- 
wallis was at Amiens negotiating the 
short-lived peace. Mr. Jackson’s ier 
was one of the Canons of Westminster 
Abbey, and an otherwise extremely well- 
endowed clergyman. George, it was 
hoped, would imitate his sire in his suc- 
cesses ; but the Westminister Canon de- 
parted this life, and young George, rapid- 
ly adapting himself to altered circum- 
stances, gave up all thoughts of saving 
souls, and looked for better luck in serv- 
ing ministers. 

Fifty-seven years of diplomatic service 
at home and abroad earned for him a 
knighthood and a retiring pension, the 
latter in 1859. In the way of pension, 
Sir George did not cost his country much, 
—he died at Boulogne-sur-Mer in 1861. 
Last year, Sir George’s widow edited two 
volumes of her husband’s diaries and let- 
ters, which illustrated his personal ser- 
vices and the life around him, from his 
boyish start in a manly career to the year 
1809. In that work were included the 
part he took in the mission to Paris, 1801- 
2; his residence, with similar mission, at 
Berlin, until 1806; and, subsequently, at 
the King of Prussia’s head-quarters, from 
the battle of Jena to the Peace of Tilsit ; 
ending with Jackson’s correspondence 
with his family in England while he was 
engaged as a Secretary of Legation under 
Mr. Frere, who represented England at 
the head-quarters of the Spanish Junta, 
1808-9. 

The volumes, in which so much of 
public history and of the manners of con- 
temporary life was illustrated, surpassed 
in interest and in ability most previous 
works in connection with diplomatic ser- 
vices. Young Jackson, in fact, had an old 
head on young shoulders, with a heart 
quite as youthful as his years. He was 
as much a wit as he was a philosopher ; 
whatever he did he did it heartily, whether 
he passed the night in copying despatches 
or in waltzing. He was a young man 
with the most acute observation, and this 
was directed to the most opposite sub- 
jects; now, measuring the characters 


* The Bath Archives. A Further Selection from 
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of the most astute and exalted of men, 
anon, dissecting in his own mind the Cyn- 
thias of the minute, and, while subdued 
voluntarily by their magic, keeping him- 
self, by the same impulse of his will, fancy 
free. ; 

The preliminary volumes left our mem- 
ber of the British Legation in Spain only 
four-and-twenty years of age. The later 
two volumes, now before us, relate the in- 
cidents of six years more of the diplomat- 
ist’s busy life. They are, as they might be 
expected to be, greatly superior to those 
detailing the earlier passages of Jackson’s 
career. The observation is acuter than 
ever, the power of expression is height- 
ened, the wit is still more brilliant, the 
philosophy more profound and more at- 
tractively expounded. In a word, the 
later volumes are more entertaining even 
than the first ; and if Jackson’s powers to 
amuse and interest strengthened with his 
years, we hope that we have not yet 
nearly done with him, and that the leave 
we take of him in 1815 is only temporary. 

The first volume of the second series 
opens at the old Glo’ster Coffee-House, 
Piccadilly, in December, 1809. Frere’s 
mission to Spain had come to an end. 
Lord Wellesley was returning to England 
to receive the Seals of the Foreign Office, 
and he assured Jackson that he was well 
disposed to further Jackson’s wish to ob- 
tain a renewal of the appointment in 
Spain, in preference to the Secretaryship 
of Legation at Washington, to which he 
had been named. George’s elder brother 
Francis was then Mr. Canning’s Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Government of the 
United States, with which, since 1807, 
differences had existed, arising out of the 
encounter between the Leopard and the 
Chesapeake. George Jackson, trusting, 
we are told, in the delles paroles of the 
Foreign Office, tarried in London, and 
had ample leisure to discover what such 
ware was worth. 

The diplomatist out of place looks very 
much like the gentleman waiting for 
an audience in Meissonier’s well-known 
masterpiece. That is to say, hopeful yet 
disappointed, ready to serve and impa- 
tient to be employed ; but, after all, with 
as much relish for the amusements of the 
day as for the duties of office. Through- 
out the first volume, George Jackson is 
chiefly engaged in dancing attendance 
on ministers or cotillons in ball-rooms ; 
keeping, the while, his diplomatic hand 
up to its cunning by correspondence with 
his brother Francis, the Plenipotentiary 
in the United States. Francis had 
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landed at Annapolis, “after a pleasant 
passage of fifty-three days!” Soon after, 
he was installed at Washington, which, 
he said, “resembles Hampstead Heath 
more than any other place I ever saw.” 
In 1809, Washington consisted of scat- 
tered houses, intersected with heath, 
wood, and gravel-pits. Francis put up a 
covey of partridges “about three hun- 
dred yards from the House of Congress.” 
On his presentation to President Madi- 
son, a plain little man, of simple manners, 
the two had a long conference, “ during 
which a negro servant brought in some 
glasses of punch and a seedcake.” Our 
minister did not dislike this unceremoni- 
ous ceremony, although it was in stron 
contrast with audiences he had had o 
“most of the sovereigns of Europe.” Of 
Mrs. Madison, then about forty, and grow- 
ing stout, Francis says, —“ She must have 
been a comely person when she served 
out the liquor at the bar of her father’s 
tavern, in the State of Virginia.” Francis 
admired the American ladies generally, 
but he distinguished between the swag- 
gering Yankee and the true American 
gentleman. His wife lamented that her 
diplomatic husband, who had been accus- 
tomed “to treat with the civilized Gov- 
ernments of Europe,” had now the mis- 
fortune to have to negotiate “with sav- 
age democrats, half of them sold to 
France.” The minister himself wrote to 
his brother George that “to be upon tol- 
erable terms with the Americans, we 
must show that it is indifferent to us, 
whether we are so or not.” While the 
coarseness of Transatlantic legislators 
was disgusting Mrs. Jackson, an excep- 
tional case in our House of Commons 
had rather startled the general sense of 
propriety. A member, Fuller, for using 
outrageous language, was committed to 
the custody of “the serjeant-at-arms.” 
By way of farewell, Fuller called the 
Speaker “ a’ damned puppy,” and snapped 
his fingers in his face. 

But we must confine ourselves to the 
doings and surroundings of George Jack- 
son, who was what is significantly, if ‘ 
roughly, called “kicking his heels,” in 
England. He was ever in the “best com- 
pany,” though that was not always of the 
purest quality. He had a contempt for 
the Prince of Wales, and he called Mrs. 
Fitzherbert and the Princess of Wales 
his “two wives,” which, indeed, the 
were. The latter, in 1809, was going off. 
“ He need not be so jealous of his wife’s 
popularity ” (George wrote to his mother). 
“She makes herself perfectly ridiculous, 
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and wherever she goes the chief subject 
of remark and critique is her lavish dis- 
play of her protuberant beauties.” 

Amid the gayeties of London Jackson 
was anxiously waiting for office of anoth- 
er description. When a rival was more 
successful than he, Jackson accepted the 
disappointment with a quiet: bit of sar- 
casm. Mr. Foster was one of those suc- 
cessful competitors ; and Jackson wrote 
of him, in 1811, “ Foster is a very gentle- 
manlike young man, quite equal to doing 
nothing at his post, —which is now the 
best possible policy to follow.” George’s 
brother, in the same year, enjoined him 
to get a wife with a good fortune, and 
with connexions “to push him on in the 
world”; and George fell in love accord- 
ingly, twice or thrice, but without results, 
till the érue lady and the inevitable hour 
came. Meanwhile, we find him so far ad- 
vanced that he was summoned to an au- 
dience with the Prince Regent; “but 
there were so many people to be hanged 
—the Recorder had no less than thirty- 
two cases to bring forward —the Prince 
sent out to desire that I would come the 
next Council day.” The disappointed 
diplomatist had nothing to do but to write 
long letters to, and receive answers fom, 
his elder brother, and to complain of the 


postage, when franks were not easily ob- 


tained. It is curious to hear Francis, af- 
tera reference to franks bejng sold by 
the dozen, writing thus: “I often think 
there is room for some reform in our pos- 
tal arrangements generally, and that it 
might combine greater convenience to 
the public with some advantages also to 
the Government.” When George was 
subsequently at Court, he who had repre- 
sented his sovereign abroad, as far as an 
attaché could effect that end, was im- 
mensely shocked by a stranger sight than 
a Recorder with a list of wretches ready 
for hanging —namely, John Kemble at 
the palace! Jackson supposed the player 
(who, it was reported, had accepted an 
engagement in America, to play twenty- 
two nights for six thousand pounds, and 
all expenses paid) was at Court to take 
leave! This is the characteristic com- 
ment on the event. “Neckar said the 
French Revolution was decidedly begun 
when one of the ministers of Louis XVI. 
went to an audience of his Majesty in 
shoe-strings. The appearance of an act- 
or at Court is, I believe, quite as un- 
precedented.” This dreadful innovation 
seems to have quite shocked the diplo- 
matist’s finer sense. His brother Fran- 
cis did not think much more favourably 
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of the class that used to be described as 
“men who wrote.” Ia a letter descrip- 
tive of a tour in Scotland, the elder broth- 
er praised Scott’s poetry. “ But, alas! 
for the poet,” he continues, fastidiously, 
“he is a mere mortal ; a great raw-boned 
Scotchman, with a lame leg; and, alto- 
gether, except in a natural expression of 
good-nature and intelligence, nothing 
could be less poetical than his appear- 
ance.” At the close of 1812 George 
Jackson showed he had not spent his time 
in London for nothing. By perseverance 
he had got something. “Congratulate 
me, my dear mother,” a wrote, “on my 
accession of a little butter to my bread !” 
It took the form of a pension of 300/. a 
year. “But,” he added, “I have hopes, 
by a little management in the Office, to 
get it antedated, for which precedents 
are by no means wanting.” Fresh oppor- 
tunity, too, seemed to loom upon him. 
As we close the first volume, news of the 
Russian successes over the French prom- 
ised employment for envoys, legates, and 
ambassadors, ordinary and extraordinary. 
George Jackson accordingly settled him- 
self near “the Office,” and, to use a phrase 
of his own, took good care to keep his 
weather-eye open ! 

The second volume opens, in 1813, with 
Mr. Jackson at Stevens’s Hotel, Bond 
Street, looking through a dense fog at his 
possible future prospects. The volume 
concludes in 1816, with the Duchesse de 
Berri and her dog dancing together at the 
Tuileries. Between these two extremes, 
there lies the most stirring, the most 
splendid, and the most saddening of 
histories. The struggle of Napoleon, on 
a score of battle-fields, to recover from 
the ruin he had reaped in Russia; his 
crowning defeat; his re-appearance in 
arms; his final overthrow; and the sec- 
ond restoration of the Bourbons — these. 
form the subjects of the second volume 
of the Archives. It is history written b 
contemporaries and witnesses, to whic 
are added, in the private, gossipping, fa- 
miliar letters, the commentaries of far- 
seeing people, the characteristic inquiries 
of guidnuncs, and samples of the silliness 
of selfish people who, while half the world 
was in flames, had more thought for the 
fashion of a button than for the outpour- 
ing of blood and the devastation by fire 
and sword, by which the Continent was 
then afflicted. 

Mr. Jackson was soon in the midst of 
it. In 1813, he was appointed to a mis- 
sion at the head-quarters of the allied 
armies against Napoleon. His best cre- 
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dentials were the sums of money which 
served the allies as well as swords, and 
which they took, without thanks, too, as 
if they were conferring favours instead of 
receiving alms. This appointment was 
looked upon as a stepping-stone to a bet- 
ter, for the readiest way of obtaining 
which, the elder brother was ever profuse 


of hint and counsel to the younger. Fran-| 


cis Jackson thought Lord Cathcart, who | 


was then “near the person” of the Czar’ 


Alexander, a vain pedant, but he advised 
George to flatter him to the top of his: 
bent, to praise his diplomacy, and show’ 
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of “ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” That 
Alexander was not wanting in sense, is 
shown by an incident of interest. At his 
meeting with Napoleon, at Tilsit, the 
Russ asked the “ Corse ” to what he attrib- 
uted his stupendous good fortune. “To 


| perseverance in pursuing it,” was the an- 


swer. Alexander seemed lost in thought, 
but he turned the answer to account when 
he and his allies hammered and pounded 
at Napoleon, after the fortune of the latter 
had turned. In spite of successive de- 
feats they won the crowning victory. Na- 
poleon himself gives us the impression 


utter ignorance of his military incapacity.! that he was a consummate actor, all head 
Lord Kinnaird, too, was to be encoun-; and no heart rather than of a true hero, 
tered. “Idare say he will give himself; Indeed, his complete contempt for truth 
airs enough,” says the senior brother, deprived him of the real heroic qualities. 
“but it is worth while keeping well with! Pope Pius was right when he called the 


him.” Similar advice is given with re-} 
gard to Lord and Lady Burghersh. Two 
things the fraternal mentor especially en- | 
joined, namely, that his brother should | 
never thrust himself into danger, nor} 
spend his salary in entertaining useless | 
illustrious personages. For his _hospi-| 
tality, he was told he would get no thanks ; | 
and should a curiosity to see battles cost! 
George his life, “ you will get no honour,” 
said Francis, “‘and —_ be laughed at for 
your pains.” George himself had, as he 


said, his “ weather-eye” always open; 


and when he heard of a member of Par- 
liament getting a larger pension than his 
own, his reflection thereon was —“ It is 
no bad thing to belong to an opposition 
leader.” To take what he could get, and 
to get all he could, were not the only 
things to be considered. “Stick to your 
post and your cause,” wrote Francis, “ like 
a New Forest fly, which nothing but 
death can detach from the horse’s flank.” 

The royal and imperial personages in 
these volumes do not impress us favoura- 
bly. The King of Prussia always “looked 
as if he were afraid of Boney” ; and the 
Emperor of Austria “sneaked” about, 
after he had made up his mind to fight his 
son-in-law, as if he was ashamed of the 
resolution to which he had come. Some 
of them were rather rude personages. 
When the Garter was conferred on Al- 
exander, he and his brother Constantine 
laughed throughout the ceremony, as if in 
ridicule of it; and Alexander afterwards 
exhibited himself with the decoration 
round his thigh, above his cavalry boots. 
In absurdity, however, this was outdone 





by Lady Castlereagh, who at Vienna, wore 


her husband’s order of the Garter round : 
‘and Dawkins; but Lord Cathcart, as the 


her head, and walked into a ball-room 
with the legend in diamonds on her brow 


Emperor of the French, “a great come- 
dian!” He could play his comedy 
charmingly. Marie Louise, at Mayence, 
entreated him, “for her sake, for their 
child’s sake, for the welfare of France, to 
make peace on any terms.” His reply 
was, that he would not make it on dis- 
honourable terms; adding, “ Pourguot 
mas tu appris qwil y a quelque chose que 
je puis te refuser ?” embracing her, at the 
same time, tenderly. 

If Napoleon as often uttered pretty _ 
ings to please his wife, he as frequently 
gave unrestrained expression to the very 
rudest exclamations ; but, arrogant or 
civil, he was never dull. The King of 
Saxony became his very humble, yet not 
very faithful, servant. Nevertheless, his 
aid and support were of great value on 
more than one occasion. When they 
could be no longer given, the great Em- 
peror rudely shrieked at the King’s sister, 
“Your brother is a mean scoundrel!” 
There was more seeming justification in 
what he said to a German nobleman be- 
fore he set out on his fatal Russian ex- 
pedition. There had been some conver- 
sation on antiquity of family. “Ah!” 
cried Napoleon, “I am _ considered, I 
know, to be of no family, but I also know 
that, whatever my family may be, my 
dynasty will soon be the oldest in Eu- 
rope!” 

The royal personage the most out of 
the way at the head-quarters of the allied 
armies was the Duke of Cumberland, 
with Mr. Dawkins almost as close to his 
side as the Siamese twins to each other. 
The Duke was not without good qualities, 
but he was without courtesy in word or 
deed. Nobody knew what to do with him 


simplest thing to do, asked him to din- 
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ner at Téplitz. The Duke accepted the 
invitation, and kept the party waiting 
six hours! He had been amusin 
himself at the outposts, where he ha 
also dined, and when he at last presented 
himself at Lord Cathcart’s house, His 
Royal Highness graciously desired that 
the guests should wait no longer ; “ but,” 
says the diarist, “we had already waited 
so long that, for the most part, our appe- 
tites were as little improved as the din- 
ner by the delay.” 

Of the men who ranked higher by in- 
tellect than by birth, Jackson did not en- 
counter many. The two who had then 
gained the highest reputation in litera- 
ture were Goethe and Werner. Jackson 
was quartered in Goethe’s house in Wei- 
mar, in 1813, and he had every reason to 
be grateful to his host. He was, how- 
ever, not extraordinarily impressed by the 
universalidol. He found Goethe’s charm 
of conversation marred by an air of 
pedantry born of the general adulation of 
which Goethe was the object. The au- 
thor of “Faust” was regarded as an 
oracle ; it was only natural that he should 
speak oracularly. “ But,” said Jackson, 
“I like Goethe for his good humour and 
pleasant manners, for I think that a man 
inferior in genius and of less genial nature 
would have become insufferable in society 
if constantly dosed with flattery, as he is ; 
and that much credit is due even to him 
for being so little spoiled by it.” While 
Goethe’s reputation has increased and 
extended, that of Werner, if it has not di- 
minished, has somewhat faded. There is 
an old-fashioned look about it, whereas 
Goethe’s renown grows and brightens 
daily with fresh generations of readers. 
Sixty years ago, however, the name of 
Werner was on every man’s lips —for 
love or for hate, for homage or for de- 
fiance. The admiration and the passion 
have alike been tamed down, but Werner, 
then so celebrated, made a great figure at 
Vienna during the Congress. After being 
a popular dramatist, he became a Roman 
Catholic priest, and denounced the stage, 
as Sheridan Knowles is said to have 
done, who, after being actor and dramatic 
poet, turned Baptist preacher. In Vienna, 
crowds went of a morning to hear Wer- 
ner, with fiery eloquence or solemn ear- 
nestness, decry all plays generally, but his 
own in particular. As the managers in- 
variably put forward the plays against 
which he fulminated anathemas, the same 
crowds who were at church in the morn- 
ing thronged the theatres in the evening. 
It gave additional zest to the entertain- 
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ment to enjoy the fruit that had been pro- 
hibited by him who had planted the seeds, 
and had brought them to perfect matu- 
rity, and who now solemnly protested that 
the fruit was rotten in quality, and that to 
taste it was sin almost unpardonable. 

We must now pass from the person- 
ages of the drama to the conclusion of 
the brilliant tragi-comedy. The last 
scene brings us with the Allies to Paris. 
Jackson writes much as others have done 
of the Parisians and their shattered idol, 
in 1814: — 


6th.— Not a single Frenchman, high or 
low, that I have talked with, but speaks of 
Bonaparte and his tyranny in terms of execra- 
tion. Yet it goes no further, it leads to noth- 
ing. From the language these people hold, 
one would suppose that he had not another 
week to reign, or even to live; and yet, whether 
from being really tired out, or from dread of a 
counter-revolution producing fresh anarchy, 
not a man has any inclination to stir. It ma 
be, however, that this exaggerated talk, whic 
accords so little with the general inactivity of 
the talkers, is owing to the natural instability 
of the French character; and that such a 
return of success to Bonaparte’s Eagles as 
would drive back the allied armies beyond the 
frontiers would make the tongues that now 
abuse him loud in his praise. For it is very 
certain that the people do not welcome us as 
deliverers. Perforce, they must tolerate us; 
and the general feeling, as far as I have been 
able to observe, seems to be that of intense 
mortification; of wounded vanity; of disap- 
pointment, that their great Emperor — who, 
as I heard a Frenchman say only yesterday — 
has so many years been practising the art of 
war, has not yet learnt enough to enable him 
to protect France from invasion. 


When the allied armies entered Paris, 
Jackson states that the Parisians forgot 
everything in their enjoyment of the 
great spectacle. Their reception of the 
Czar was marked by an uproarious joy, 
and Jackson believes that Alexander had 
never before been greeted with such de- 
light, even in his own capital. The 
restoration of the Bourbons followed, and, 
soon after, a marriage, which introduces 
the last illustrious lady named in the 
bright chapters of these volumes, namely, 
the Duchesse de Berri, the mother of that 
Comte de Chambord who claims to be 
Henri V. by right divine, or to be nobody 
in particular. The mother was a very 
extraordinary woman ; “not handsome,” 
certainly, as Mr. Jackson writes from 
Paris, in 1816, “ but,” he adds, “ she is so 
well made, and looks so young, fair, and 
innocent, that is impossible not to be 
pleased with her appearance.” To other 
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people, she appeared ill-formed, plain, 
and, if we may use the word, without los- 
ing respect for the lady, “ scraggy.” She 
was always a chlld, but a child of South 
Italy, who could be stirred to fierce ac- 
tion. When she was a bride, toys were 
procured for her amusement. The toilet- 
chair, glass, and table of her dressing- 
room were mounted in diamond-cut crys- 
tal, and were so many musical boxes, to 
the airs of which the Duchess could 
assimilate her graces. Mr. Jackson says, 
that on the day of the Duchess’s marriage, 
the bride, on returning from the ceremony, 
was left alone in this room, to rest and 
compose herself. A considerable time 
having elapsed, the Duc de Berri entered 
the room in search of his wife, and to his 
astonishment, found her in the same 
grand court costume, her train six yards 
in length, and heavily embroidered in sil- 
ver and diamonds, twisted many times 
round her arm, humming a merry tune 
and dancing gaily round the chairs and 
tables with a favourite spaniel, which she 
was holding up by the forelegs. 

With these matters the mission of 
George Jackson came to an end ; and the 
family was soon busy in looking out for 
other and more lucrative employment. 
His kind-hearted and active mother was 
not idle in her son’s behalf. In the very 


last letter written by her there is a refer- 
ence to Lord Stewart, in connexion with 
what her son might possibly make out of 


him. The discerning old lady saw 
through the film of his graceful polite- 
ness ; “ but,” she says, “1 would not have 
you rely on him for = future advance- 
ment, though he spoke of you to me, and 
has talked much of your merits. His own 
merits,” adds Mrs. Jackson, “are those 
he probably thinks most of, as he is ex- 
ceedingly vain, but withal ¢v2s agréable.” 
The character of the late Marquis of 
Londonderry was never more truly de- 
fined. An appointment as Secretary of 
Embassy at St. Petersburg was accepted 
by Jackson, for want of something better ; 
and Sir J. M. Riddell, in a letter of ad- 
vice and information, reminded him that 
the Russian nobles were capricious, false, 
and overbearing, and that, at St Peters- 
burg, he would find that “a little impu- 
dence goes a great way.” 
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From The Academy. 
THE DELUGE.* 


THE discovery of the native Babylonian 
account of the Deluge, which has reward- 
ed the patience and skill of Mr. G. Smith, 
is one of the most important and valuable 
ever made in the province of archzology. 
The trustworthiness of Berosus has been 
confirmed in the most decisive way, thus 
enabling us to rely upon his statements 
where they are not corroborated by the 
monuments ; and a new light is thrown 
upon the origin and meaning of Western 
Asiatic mythology. The story of the 
Flood, instead of being borrowed by the 
Chaldean historian from Genesis, must 
have been derived by the Hebrew writers 
from Babylonia. There alone is it sig- 
nificant, and a part of a great epic cycle. 

The narrative is contained in the 
eleventh tablet of a series of twelve which 
record the adventures of a mythical hero 
who may provisionally be called Gisdhu- 
bar or Gisdhumas. The British Museum 
possesses three mutilated copies of these 
(from the library of Assur-bani-pal). Mr. 
Smith has found and pieced together 
about eighty fragments of them. The 
original text came from Erech, and must 
have been translated into Semitic at an 
early period, since the three Assyrian 
copies present variant readings, have in- 
corporated glosses into the text, and have 
sometimes retained the original hieratic 
characters when their modern equivalents 
were unknown. Mr. Smith’s unrivalled 
powers of deciphering guarantee the sub- 
stantial correctness of his translation, and 
those who are able to test it know that 
his renderings are fully to be depended 
upon, except of course in the doubtful 
reading of certain proper names. 

Gisdhubar and his servant Hea-bani, 
according to the legend, went to seek the 
translated son of Ubara-tutu, the Sisu- 
thrus of Berosus, whom Mr. Smith calls 
“ Sisit.” After forty-five days the mouth 
of the Euphrates is reached, where “ Si- 
sit ” stands on the other side of the waters 
of death.t He tells Gisdhubar the story 
of the Flood : how on account of his piet 
the gods of his “ancient city” Sunigpal 


* On a Cuneiform Inscription describing the Del» 
uge ; by G. Smith. Read before the Society of Biblical 
Archzology, December 3rd, 13872. 

Chaldean Account of the Deluge. Photographed b 
— Thompson, with translation by G. Smith. Ww. 
A. Mansell & Co., 1872. 

Le Déluge et 1 Epopte babylonienne, par Fr. Lenore 
mant. Reprinted from the Correspondant. Paris, 1873. 

_t Tuoni is the river of death in the Kalewala. The 
river Datilla is called “‘ the lord of the house of death” 
in W. A. I. ii. 62, 50, and Tu, “the setting” sun, is 
given as the god of death (W. A. 1. iii. 67; 21) 
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warned him of a deluge that was about to 
destroy all mankind for their sins, and 
how Hea ordered him to build an ark. 
The height and breadth of this were the 
«Same, and it was coated within and with- 
out with bitumen. This preserved “ Si- 
sit” and his family and pilot, with “all 
the seed of life,” for the seven days dur- 
ing which the deluge (sent by the sun-god) 
was raging. “ All life” was “destroyed,” 
and the ark finally rested on “the moun- 
tain Nizir” (Sad-u-Ni-zir). After seven 
more days “ Sisit” opened the window 
and sent forth a dove, which returned, 
then a swallow, which also returned, and 
finally a raven (avzdz). Then he left the 
ark and built an altar on “the peak of 
the mountain” (’siggurrat sadi), cutting 
herbs “by sevens” (’stba’ u ’stba’); and 
the gods smelt the sacrifice, and at Hea’s 
prayer Bel made a covenant with “ Sisit ” 
and declared that he would not again de- 
stroy man with a flood for his sins. After 
this “ Sisit” was translated. 

Mr. Smitk adds to his translation a 
comparison of the cuneiform narrative 
with the accounts of Berosus and Gene- 
sis, but does not attempt any further an- 
alysis of the legend. Sir H. Rawlinson, 
however, in a letter to the Atheneum 
(December 8th, 1872) suggested that Gis- 
dhubar was a solar hero, the twelve tablets 
recording his .labors during the twelve 
months of the year. The eleventh month 
was the month “of rain” in Accadian, 
whence the name of the zodiacal Aqua- 
rius ; and this would suit the Deluge- 
myth as perfectly as the conquest of the 
winged bull by Gisdhubar in the second 
tablet agrees with the second month “ of 
the favourable bull” (Taurus) or his mar- 
riage with Ister in the sixth tablet with 
the sixth month “ of the errand of Ister.” 
The suggestion is borne out by the corre- 
spondence of the legend of Bul, a sea- 
monster which demanded an annual trib- 
ute of young girls for its food and was 
slain by Gisdhubar and his huntsman 
Tsaid, with the fourth month of “the 
seizer of seed” (Cancer). The legend is 
compared by Lenormant with the myth 
of Perseus and Andromeda, which Eck- 
stein has traced back to Babylonia, where 
the inhabitants were odaheaibe called Ke- 
phenes according to Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium. I believe that the third tablet, an- 
swering to the month of “the twins,” or 
“ the bricks,” as it is also named, will be 
found to contain a story not unlike that 
of Cain and Abel, and of the foundation 
of the first city, Enoch. 

M. Lenormant’s pamphlet is an acute 
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and learned commentary on the inscrip- 
tion. He shows from the traditions given 
by Berosus, as supported by the evidence 
of the monuments, that the Accadians 
possessed a connected epic cycle, like the 
Kalewala of the Fins or the Kalepoeg of 
the Esths, which included the episodes 
of the creation, the ten antediluvian kings, 
the Tower of Babel, &c., copied by Greek 
writers from Berosus. This cycle was 
borrowed by the Assyrians along with the 
old theology and literature ; but I much 
doubt whether the Assyrians ever had an 
epic of their own, such as M. Lenormant 
believes he can recover from the pages 
of Ktesias, and whether M. Rénan’s view 
that the Semite could never originate an 
epic is not after all the true one. The 
descent of Allat of Cutha, another form 
of Istar, into the land of the dead, which 
is translated in Lenormant’s “Essai de 
Commentaire des Fragments de Bérose,” 
Frgt. xx., belongs to this epic. After la- 
menting the premature death of her hus- 
band “ The Son of Life,” Allat passes 
through the seven gates, at each of which 
she leaves part of her apparel, down to 
Hades and the golden throne of the An- 
unnaci, where she is purified by Mamit, 
Istar, and Hea, who has been fetched by 
his son the Sun-god. The story clearly 
refers on the one side to Tammuz, and 
on the other attaches itself to the legend 
of the sixth month. We may compare 
the legend of Tammuz in Ibn Wahshiya, 
and the lament of the gods over him in 
the Temple of the Sun.* This is noticed 
by M. Lenormant, who refers to the trans- 
formation of the Vedic deities into the 
Iranian leaders of the first generations of 
mankind, and then goes on to review the 
Hindu account of the Deluge. This is 
first found in the ’Satapatha-Brdhmana ; 
and Eugéne Burnouf long ago proved 
that it had come into India from a foreign 
source. The fish that aided Manu would 
be “the saving fish-god ” Hea, the earth 
primarily, and then the deity of the hearth 
and the river, as the planet Mercury, Mero- 
dach, “ the eldest son of Hea,” was called 
“the fish of Hea,” (44a-Enu-ci) in the 
month of Adar (February); and I would 
explain the double fish of the modern zo- 
diac by the fact that the last month of 
the year was a double one through the in- 
tercalated Ve-Adar (Accadian dir-se). M. 
Lenormant suggests that, like the legend 
of the Deluge, the churning of the sea by 
the help of the serpent Vdsuki also made 


* Tammuz, we are told, belonged to the Janbans or 
Janbasiyaus, the primeval inhabitants of Babylonia. 
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its way into India from Babylonia; and | D#-z7 is associated with C7¢tz, the sun, in 


2 reminds us that Tiglath-Pileser II. 
penetrated as far as the valley of Indus, 
while Sennacherib speaks of the precious 
wood of Sizda,and Col. Taylor has found 
pieces of teak at Mugheir. We may add 
to this the mention of Afitra in a mytho- 
logical tablet as a name of the sun. Von 
Bohlen long ago ventured on the conjec- 
ture that Eden in Gen. iii. was India, and 
the land of Andiu, which is described by 
the Assyrian king as “a distant place” 
(W. A. I. i. 35, 9), may very possibly con- 
firm this, the loss of the initial sibilant 
shewing that the name had made its way 
into Assyria through the medium of a 
Persian population. 

The more I investigate the mythology 
of Accad, the more I am convinced that 
it is for the most part of solar origin. The 
larger part of the gods, such as Adar, 
“the sun of the south,” or Rimmon, “ the 
south sun in Elam” resolve themselves 
into the great luminary of day. Hence it 
is not surprising that the epic cycle of 
Babylonia should revolve round the same 
centre. Gisdhubar, whose ship is called 
“the ship gés-tuk” in W. A. I. ii. 46, 3, 
may be the god of fire, with du, “ mass,” 
or “body,” inserted in the middle of the 
compound ; and the name read “ Sisit ” 
by Mr. Smith means “the sun of life,” 
which would be pronounced Zam-sz in Ac- 
cadian. It is impossible not to compare 
this with Tammuz. The character of Tam- 
muz, however, better suits the first hus- 
band of Allat-Istar, whose name would 
be read in Accadian Dé#-zi (see W. A. I. 
iii. 70,120). Now this exactly agrees with 
Dazu, the Assyrian form of the month 
Tammuz, and we can only account for the 
variant Tammuz bya confusion of Zam- 
ziand Da-zi, two several forms of the sun. 


W. A. I. ii. 59, and Istar seems there to 
appearas his mother. The translation of 
Tam-zi. on the other ‘hand, leads us to 
the Biblical Enoch, whose name (like that 
of ’Qavvn¢ in Berosus) may be explained by 
kha-Enu-ci, “the fish of Hea,” that is, Me- 
rodach at the close of the year. Now 
Merodach was primarily solar, as is shown 
by his Accadian name Amar-ud or Amar- 
utuci, “ the circle of the sun,” and he might 
be described as rising either out of the 
earth (Hea) or out of the water. The name 
of Tam-zi’s father, again, Ué2ra-tutu, or 
“the glow of sunset” (see W. A. I. ii. 2, 
254) perhaps reminds us of “the setting” 
sun. How Tam-zi comes to be called 
Sisuthrus by Berosus it is not very easy 
to say; since Sisuthrus must be Susrz, 
an old Chaldean name of Anu, or Na, “ the 
sky.” Va or Nakh, however, seems to 
claim kindred with the Biblical Noah, and 
an ancient Accadian ritual speaks of “ the 
great flood of Anu in the midst of heaven ” 
(W. A. I. ii. 19, 40). It is possible, there- 
fore, that Anu was rather the sky of day, . 
as synonymous with the sun, his mother 
Zigara, or “heaven,” being the sky prop- 
erly so-called; and it is noticeable thit 
Nagidhdha, the wife of Anu, is “the 
queen-mother, the moon.” At the same 
time a geographical discrepancy has to be 
admitted : Gutium or Kutu which seems 
to be the country between the Euphrates 
and Syria, is called “ the fortress of Anu” 
(W. A. I. ii. 48, 14), while Nizir was the 
mountainous district to the east of As- 
syria, which according to Assur-nazir-pal, 
was called by its inhabitants Lullu of Ci- 
nipa. Still the situation of Gutium is not 
quite certain ; and we find Anu entitled 





“the lord of the land of the East” (W. 
A. I ii. 54, 45). 





Tue Gerarchia Cattolica for 1873, which was 
published at Rome last week, gives some 
curious statistics about the cardinals of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The total number 
of the existing cardinals is forty-five, but 
there are twenty-seven vacancies. Twenty- 
one of the cardinals are upwards of seventy 
years of age; the youngest cardinal is Prince 

ucien Bonaparte, who is forty-five, and was 
made cardinal at the age of forty. Of the 
other high functionaries of the Church, in- 
cluding bishops, vicars apostolic, and prefects 
apostolic, the total number is 975. (This is 
inclusive of Monsignor Mermillod.) 103 of 


these appointments are vacant. Of the pres- 
ent cardinals, eight were appointed by Pope 
Gregory XVI. and thirty-seven by Pius IX. 
During the long pontificate of the latter no 
fewer than ninety-seven cardinals have dicd, 
most of whom were appointed by himself. 
The number of nuncios and internuncios of 
the Holy See at foreign Courts is eight: one 
in Austria, one in Bavaria, one in Belgium, 
one in Brazil, one in France, one in Holland, 
one in Portugal, and one in Switzerland. Be- 
, Sides these there are three delegates in the 
| South American Republics and the West In- 
| dies. The diplomatic corps accredited to the 
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Holy See consists of representatives of Aus- 
tria, Bavaria, Belgium, Brazil, France, Mona- 
co, Peru, Portugal, and San Salvador. It thus 
appears that although there is a Papal nuncio 
at Amsterdam, Holland does not send a diplo- 
matic representative to the Pope. _ Pall Mall. 


A REMARKABLE instance of canine sagacity 
is reported by the Ellenville (New York) Press. 
About three weeks ago Mr. Enderby, of Nap- 
anoch, was engaged in transacting business in 
that village, and left his horse attached to a 
chaise tied under a shed. Remaining with the 
horse was a faithful coach dog, who took ad- 
vantage of his master’s absence to enjoy a 
hurried nap in the vehicle. In the meantime 
the horse somehow became untied, and started 
off at a furious gallop. This awakened the 
dog, who, at once seeing the state of affairs, 
attempted to seize the reins with his mouth, 
but was unable to do so owing to their being 
covered by a rug and overcoat. Fortunately, 
however, on reaching Centre-street Bridge, 
the reins fell from the vehicle on to the 
ground, when the dog, with singular presence 
of mind, leaped nimbly after them, caught 
them in his mouth, reined the horse to a 
standstill, and held the reins firmly until he 
delivered them with a graceful wag of the tail 
to a stranger, whom, under ordinary circum- 
stances, he would not have permitted on any 
account to approach his master’s property. 

Pall Mall. 


THE Marquis of Salisbury has contributed 
to the April number of the PAzlosophical Mag- 
azine, an original paper “ On Spectral Lines of 


Low Temperature.” If a thermometer be 
fixed on an insulated metal plate connected 
with one of the secondary poles of a powerful 
inductorium, the discharge produces a green 
light in the vacuum above the mercury in the 
thermometer-tube. This light, though accom- 
panied 4! only the slightest possible develop- 
ment of heat, is sufficiently strong to admit of 
spectroscopic study. Different thermometers 
exhibit considerable differences in their spec- 
tra. While instruments by the best makers 
show only three bright mercury-lines, other 
thermometers exhibit lines coincident with 
those given by certain compounds of carbon. 
These carbon-lines are probably due to small 
quantities of grease retained in the thermome- 
ter-tubes, and as the hydrogen of the grease 
does not exhibit any of its characteristic lines, 
it would seem that this element does not be- 
come luminous under electric influence at this 
low temperature. The light examined in these 
experiments was produced at a temperature 
below 60° Fahr. Athenzum. 





MISCELLANY. 


THE Chinese take a curious method to pre- 
vent their pigeons from being attacked by birds 
of prey while circling over the cities or moving 
from place to place. This consists in the em- 
ployment of small, short cylinders of bamboo, 
arranged so as to form a whistle or reed pipe, 
in groups of three or four, or more. These 
are attached to the back of the bird, and so 
adjusted that as it flies through the air a very 
sharp sound is produced. Varying lengths of 
the bamboo give variety of tones to this in- 
strument; and when a large number of birds 
are flying together in a single flock, as is very 
frequently the case, the sound produced by 
them is distinctly audible for a great distance. 
It is said that rapacious birds are effectively 
repelled by this precaution, so that the pigeons 
make their flights with perfect safety from one 
point to another. Varnish is used for coating 
these bamboo whistles to protect them from 
moisture. This practice is said to have been 
in vogue among the Chinese for a great many 
years. Nature. 


For the preservation of old manuscripts we 
have chiefly to thank our friends the monks, to 
whom the book-stealer was an object of hor- 
ror. “‘This book belongs to St. Mary of 
Robertsbridge;’ is written in Latin in a work 
in the Bodleian; ‘ whoever shall steal it, or sell 
it, or in any way alienate it from the house, or 
mutilate it, let him be Anathema-maranatha. 
Amen.’ And underneath is written by another 
hand: ‘I, John, Bishop of Exeter, know not 
where the aforesaid house is, nor have I stolen 
this book, but I have acquired it in a lawful 
way.’” “Another of such subscriptions ends 
thus: ‘Whosoever removes this volume from 
this convent may the anger of the Lord over- 
take him in this world and in the next to all 
eternity. Amen.’” Pall Mall. 


Ir is well known to experimentalists that 
when a properly shaped piece of heated metal 
is placed on a cold metallic surface, the hot 
body is thrown into a state of vibration, and 
rapidly rocks to and fro on its points of sup- 
port. Although Sir J. Leslie long ago attrib- 
uted these effects to the expansion of the cold 
block by the heat flowing into it from the 
heated rocker, it has been objected by high 
authorities that such rapid vibrations could 
not result from the slow conduction of heat 
and consequent expansion of the metallic sup- 
port. Mr. A. S. Davis, of Leeds, has there- 
fore entered into a mathematical investigation 
of the subject, and has published his work in 
the Philosophical Magazine. The conclusions 
at which he arrives confirm the truth of Sir J, 
Leslie’s original explanation. Athenzum. 





